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Administration 


Epwarp C. Kemper, Executive Director 


The 1949 Convention—in Houston, Texas 


Notice to Members, Chapters, State Organizations 


Time and Place 


The 1949 Convention of The Institute—its 
eighty-first—will be held in Houston, Texas, on 
March 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1949. These dates were 
selected on the recommendation of the Houston 
Chapter—so that the delegates and members may see 
Texas in its early springtime beauty. 


Hotel Reservations—Other Meetings 


A large attendance is expected at this eighty-first 
Convention. Ample hotel accommodations are as- 
sured. Information concerning hotel headquarters, 
rates, procedure for making reservations and re- 
lated matters will be published in the next number 
of the BULLETIN, to be issued in January. 

The Board of The Institute hopes very much that 
those organizations affiliated with it or having com- 
munity of interest will, as heretofore, endeavor to 
hold their annual meetings in the period immediately 
preceding the Convention, so as to avoid conflict 
with The Institute sessions on March 15-18. 

The holding of these collateral meetings is of 
great advantage to all concerned, and it has been 
specified to the hotel that reservations from all per- 
sons attending any of the series of meetings shall 
be honored on an equal basis. 


Program 

At the 1949 Convention seminars will be inte- 
grated with business sessions as was the case at the 
1948 Convention. It is anticipated that there will 
be fewer seminars than at the Salt Lake City meet- 
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ing, and that the entire calendar of events will leave 
more time for relaxation and social activities. Full 
details will be published in the January issue of the 
BULLETIN insofar as possible. 


Tours 


The Institute has approved proposals by the 
United States Travel Agency for a post-convention 
tour from Houston to Mexico City and return— 
immediately following the Convention. Travel will 
be by chartered planes, and special sight-seeing trips 
out of Mexico City are to be scheduled. 

Complete information concerning the tour to 
Mexico City will appear in the January BULLETIN. 

For travel to the Convention it is hoped to arrange 
for special cars or special trains from various points 
in the east and central west to go to Houston via 
New Orleans, with a stop-over in the Crescent 
City for a day and perhaps an evening of sight- 
seeing. 


Election of Member Delegates 


The attention of all officers of chapters is called 
to the procedure for the election of “member dele- 
gates” to the 1949 Convention, as set out in 
detail in the By-laws of The Institute under Chap- 
ter VII, Article 2, Section 2. (Copies of the current 
By-laws will be mailed to any chapter president or 
secretary on request. ) 

The number of member delegates who may repre- 
sent the corporate members of The Institute in cach 
chapter will be based on the number of those corpo- 
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rate members who are in good standing on February 
13, 1949—thirty days in advance of the opening day 
of the Convention. 


State Organization Delegates 

Provisions relating to delegates from state organ- 
izations are contained in Chapter VII, Article 2, 
Section 3 of the By-laws of The Institute. Each 
state organization will be entitled to send one dele- 
gate. 


Notices Concerning Numbers of Delegates and Votes 

In January The Secretary of The Institute will 
publish a preliminary notice in the BULLETIN stating 
respectively the number of member delegates to 
which the corporate members of each chapter are 
entitled as of February 13, 1949. 

Subsequently, as of February 13, 1949, thirty 
days in advance of the opening day of the convention, 
a final notice will be sent as a direct communica- 
tion to each secretary, advising him of the number 
of delegates which may represent his organization, 
and sending to him credential cards and related 
information. Officers of chapters and state organiza- 
tions are requested to keep The Institute informed 
of changes in personnel in their respective organiza- 
tions, particularly the names and addresses of newly- 
elected officers. 


Offices and Directorships Becoming Vacant 
The offices and directorships to be filled by elec- 
tion at the 1949 Convention are as follows: 


Offices (One-Year Terms): 


President, First Vice President, Second Vice 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 


Regional Directorships (Three-year Terms): 


Candidates for regional directorships shall be se- 
lected from the members of the regional districts 
wherein the vacancies are about to occur. Retiring 
regional directors are not eligible for immediate 
re-election, unless serving an unexpired term. 

The three regional directors to be elected at the 
1949 Convention for three-year terms will repre- 
sent the districts named below: 


New England District 


States: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island. 

Chapters: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Vermont Association of Archi- 
tects, Rhode Island. 
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New York District 

State and Possessions: New York, Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Chapters: Albany, Bronx, Brooklyn, Buffalo- 
Western New York, Central New York, Long 
Island Society, New York, Queens, Staten Island 
Society, Westchester. 


North Central States District 

States: Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin. 

Chapters: Central Illinois, Chicago, Duluth, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, St. Paul, Southern Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin. 


Procedure for Nominating Officers 


Nominations of officers may be made by petitions 
of corporate members, or by member delegates or 
other qualified delegates from the floor of the Con- 
vention, or by a nominating committee in the event 
a nomination is not made from the floor. 


Nomination of Officers by Petition 


Nominating petitions for officers must be in 
writing and filed with The Secretary on or before 
February 3, 1949, forty days prior to the opening 
day of the Convention (March 15, 1949). Not more 
than one corporate member shall be nominated in 
any petition, and the petition shall contain only his 
name, the office to which he is nominated, the sig- 
natures of the nominators (who must be corporate 
members in good standing), and the name of the 
chapter to which each is assigned. 

Each such petition must contain the signatures 
of five or more corporate members, and a petition 
or petitions containing the signatures of not less than 
fifteen corporate members, comprising not less than 
five corporate members of one chapter, not less than 
five corporate members of a second chapter, and not 
less than five corporate members of a third chapter 
must be filed with The Secretary before the candi- 
date named by the said corporate members is nom- 
inated. 


All nominations by petition will be submitted to 
the Convention. 


Procedure for Nominating Regional Directors 


Nominations by Letter Ballot 


The chapters within a district may jointly agree 
on a nominee, or they may separately select one or 
more nominees. In any of these events the name of 
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each nominee shall be sent to The Secretary, at T’he 
Octagon, on or before January 22, 1949. 

Upon receipt of the names of such nominees, The 
Secretary will submit each name so given him from 
a district to the corporate members of the district 
who are in good standing, on a letter ballot, which 
the corporate member who wishes to vote must 
return to The Secretary within the time stated 
on the ballot. 


The corporate member receiving the greatest 
number of votes, as determined by The Secretary 
from said letter ballots, shall be a nominee for 
regional director of the district, and he will be 
nominated for such directorship from the floor of 
the Convention by The Secretary, for voting by the 
delegates. 


Nominations from Floor of Convention 


Any accredited member delegates from the regional 


district which the nominee will represent if elected 
may propose the name of a corporate member for 
the directorship, and if the said member is eligible 
to hold the office and his nomination is seconded by 
two or more accredited member delegates from the 
said regional district, then he will be nominated 
for regional director for that district. 


Future Notices 


This is the first official notice concerning the 
1949 Convention. A subsequent number of the 
BULLETIN will contain notices concerning the num- 
ber of delegates which the members of each chap- 
ter and state organization may send, information con- 
cerning the program, information concerning pro- 
cedure for making hotel reservations, and other 
matters. 

Crain W. Ditcuy 
Secretary. 


Scholarships and Other Awards In 1949 


Unper THE ComMMITTEE ON AWARDS AND SCHOLARSHIPS, WILLIAM G. KAELBER, CHAIRMAN 


THE EDWARD LANGLEY 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The American Institute of Architects will re- 
ceive proposals of candidates for Edward Langley 
Scholarships up to February 15, 1949. Awards will 
be announced in April. 

These scholarships are awarded annually for ad- 
vanced work in architecture through study, travel, 
or research, as the candidate elects. 

They are open to all residents of the United 
States and Canada who are engaged in the profession 
of architecture; that is, architects, architectural 
draftsmen (including specification writers, super- 
visors, and executives), and teachers and students 
in architecture. 

Awards are made and grants determined by The 
Board of Directors, upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Awards and Scholarships. 

A very limited number of awards can be made 
each year, so, to avoid unnecessary disappointments, 
a candidate should not be proposed unless his quali- 
fications and program are outstanding. 

Awards will be made upon a competitive basis 
from the standpoint of character, ability, and need 
of each candidate; the purpose of the grant; poten- 
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tial contribution to professional knowledge or wel- 
fare; and amount of grant required. 

Programs must be carefully planned and the candi- 
date should attach a written summary to his pro- 
posal giving a clear picture of how his work or study 
will be developed and reported, a schedule of time 
requirements, and a statement in reasonable detail 
of the expenditures to be made from the requested 
grant. 

A proposed candidate may be asked to submit 
examples of his work or to appear before a repre- 
sentative of the committee. 


How to Propose a Candidate 


Any architect in the United States or Canada 
may propose any other architect or architectural 
draftsman residing in the same country. 

The faculty or head of any architectural school 
in the United States or Canada whose standing is 
satisfactory to the committee may propose any 
teacher or student in such school. 

Form of Proposal. Every proposal shall be 
made in duplicate on A.I.A. Form $70, which may 
be obtained from The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, 1741 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 
(io OE Cs 
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Filing Proposals. All information and data re- 
quired on the proposal form shall be filled in, and 
both the original and duplicate proposal shall be 
sent to The Secretary, The American Institute of 
Architects, at the address given herein, so as to 
reach there not later than February 15, 1949. Pro- 


posals received after that date cannot be considered. 


THE SCHOOL MEDALS AND 
“MONT ST. MICHEL AND CHARTRES”’— 
FROM THE HENRY ADAMS FUND 

Each year The American Institute of Architects 
recognizes excellence in scholarly standing of stu- 
dents in architectural schools selected by its Com- 
mittee on Awards and Scholarships, by awarding 
its School Medal and copies of the book “Mont St. 
Michel and Chartres,” by Henry Adams. 

In 1949 the School Medal, accompanied by a copy 
of the book, may be awarded in any of the schools 
where it has been awarded in the past, to a student 
who is qualified by his scholarly standing and by his 
character to receive the award, who has had three 
years’ residence and work in any of said schools, and 
who is proposed by the faculty of the school in 
which he is currently resident. A copy of the book 
may be awarded to a second student in the school, 
similarly qualified, but who is considered by the 
faculty as runner-up to the one selected for the 


award of the Medal. 


The presentation of the Medal with a book to 
the runner-up, is made by the head of the school 
under appropriate circumstances. The Medal is 
awarded in the name of The Institute and the books 
in the name of the Henry Adams Fund of The 
Institute. Many of the schools invite the officers of 
the local chapter of The Institute to attend the 
ceremony. 


THE MILTON B. MEDARY 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The Milton B. Medary Scholarship Fund was 
given to The Institute and established as an en- 
dowment by The Georgia Marble Company as a 
memorial to Milton B. Medary, distinguished archi- 
tect, on the condition that The Institute shall de- 
vote and use the net income of the Fund to estab- 
lish and maintain one or more students doing post- 
graduate study in architecture, and on the further 
condition that the beneficiaries shall be selected from 
students who have received the School Medal of The 
Institute. 


This award is made by The Committee on Awards 
and Scholarships. 


The amount for each Scholarship is determined 
on the basis of need, value of program, and sum 
available in the fund. If this award is made for 
1949 it will approximate $200.00. 


The New Forms of Agreement Between 
Owner and Architect 


Re MANY YEARS it has been customary for an 
architect to be reimbursed the cost of engineers’ 
fees for the domestic engineering work. In more 
recent years the custom has developed of including 
such engineering services in the architect’s fee, gen- 
erally increasing the basic percentage sufficiently to 
cover the whole or part of such engineers’ fees. 

In 1942 The Institute adopted a revised form 
of Document 177, Schedule of Proper Charges for 
Service, which recognized the inclusive fee as a 
proper standard practice. The form of Owner- 
Architect Agreement, however, was not changed 
and continued to indicate that engineers’ fees were to 
be reimbursed, but slight amendments could adapt 
it for use when the inclusive fee was desired. Many 
offices have used it in this way with entire satisfac- 
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tion. Others, however, feel it is undesirable to pre- 
sent an owner with a standard form that has been 
changed. 

It appears that, while many architects still use 
the older reimbursable form, there are many who 
have adopted the inclusive fee as their standard 
practice and they feel it is inconvenient and undesir- 
able to have to change the standard form in every 
case. For this reason it has been decided to issue 
the standard Owner-Architect Agreement in two 
forms—Form A-102 for use when engineers’ fees 
are reimbursed to the architect by the owner 
and Form B-102 for use when the engineers’ fees 
are included in the architect’s fee. These forms are 
now obtainable from The Institute and soon will be 
on sale by local distributors of Institute docunaents. 
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Minor revisions of phraseology have been made in 
both forms for the purposes of clarification, the only 
difference between the two occurring in Articles 2 
and 9, 

A new item has, however, been introduced con- 
cerning the number of copies of specifications and 
drawings which the architect is to provide, additional 
copies to be paid for by the owner. 

This question has been a live issue for many 
years but prior to 1942 The Institute had not de- 
clared a standard policy. In Document 177, as 
adopted in 1942, it states that the architect is en- 
titled to reimbursement for “the cost of blue-print- 
ing in excess of the customary or reasonable amount.” 
This phrase is satisfactory for a general statement 
but is not precise enough for use in a contract form. 
Information available makes it clear that there is 
no general agreement among the members of the 
profession as to what is either customary or reason- 
able. The number of copies stated to be reasonable 
varies from two to ten or more. 

To state a definite number in a standard form 
that is more than many architects have adopted as 
standard would require for them an embarrassing 
amendment when using the standard form. Those 
architects who customarily furnish a larger number 
could amend the form to show the client that they 
were providing more than the standard. Variations 
in custom occur not only between cities but between 
architects in the same city. 

With this in mind the new Owner-Architect 
Agreement forms, A-102 and B-102, provide for 
reimbursement of al] reproductions of drawings 
required. If the inclusive fee is used this clause can 
be retained and form one factor underlying the basic 
percentage fee, which will undoubtedly vary in 
different offices and for different types of work. In 
many other cases this provision will be reasonable 
but where policy so indicates, an architect can easily 
add a provision on page 3 stating the number of 
copies he agrees to provide under his fee. 

Another change not related to engineers’ fees is 
in Article 10 which, in addition to the former state- 
ment that the documents are the property of the 
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architect, now states specifically that they “are not 
to be used on other work except by agreement with 
the Architect.” This will be an added protection in 
certain circumstances. 


One further point should be mentioned. The 
payment for preliminary sketches has been increased 
from 20% to 25%. Information indicates that this 
is representative of the general sentiment of the 
profession. 


These new forms, like the previous form, will 
not fit precisely all cases in all parts of the country. 
Minor amendments are inevitable from time to 
time in any standard form and they should not be 
felt to be undesirable or improper. In fact the blank 
space on page 3 of the agreement is provided and has 
been frequently used for this purpose. The Institute 
requests architects to inform it if they find any 
provision in these new documents that is regularly 
at variance with their own or local practice. Any 
such provisions that prove to be out of line with gen- 
eral practice on a national basis can always be 
amended in subsequent editions. 

The basis of these new forms, however, has been 
tested by many years of use and general acceptance 
and they represent no departure, in their details, 
from past custom but do provide a greater adapta- 
bility to the two types of fees that have now become 
equally desirable and customary. 

These new documents are now available at The 
Octagon on direct order. It may be several months 
before they are in stock with all local dealers. Titles 
and prices are as follows: 


Form of Agreement between Owner and Architect 
on a Percentage Basis, when engineers’ fees are re- 
imbursed to the architect by the owner (A.I.A. 
Documents Nos A-102)2 2 5c per copy 


Form of Agreement between Owner and Architect 
on a Percentage Basis, when engineers’ fees are in- 
cluded in the architect’s fee (A.I.A. Document No. 
DalOZ) eaten Pate ie Bee eee 5c per copy 


William Stanley Parker, Chairman 
Committee on Contract Documents, A.1.A. 
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Submission and Handling of Bids of Subcontractors— 
A Request for Information 


N September 23, 1948 the Chairman of the 

Committee on Contract Documents addressed 
a letter to the presidents and secretaries of chapters 
of The Institute. That letter was a request for in- 
formation concerning the submission and handling 
of bids of subcontractors. It contained six specific 
questions so phrased as to obtain answers which will 
give factual data and information with respect to a 
satisfactory procedure for the handling of sub-bids. 


Those questions are now submitted to the indi- 
vidual members of The Institute who are requested 
to send their replies to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Contract Documents, William Stanley 
Parker, at 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Please answer or comment upon each of 
the following questions: 


1. Are bidding procedures and relationships sat- 
isfactory in your territory with respect to general 
contractors and subcontractors? 

2. In general, do general contractors receive sub- 
bids in time to study and consider them for inclusion 
in the general bids? 

3. If not, what in your opinion are the prevail- 
ing reasons for tardy submissions of sub-bids to gen- 
eral contractors? 


4. If conditions are satisfactory are they due to 


any particular bidding procedure that you have 
worked out and established? If so, please explain 
briefly. 

5. If conditions are not satisfactory, have you any 
suggestions as to how they may be improved? 

6. Do you have a so-called bid depository for 
sub-bids in your area? If so, what has been its 
experience and what are your reactions to its opera- 
tion? 

As relevant, reference is made to “A Guide to 
Bidding Procedure” published in the March 1948 
number of the BULLETIN of The A.I.A., page 10. 

That document contains a sub-paragraph (c) 
under Section VI “Subcontractors” which reads as 
follows: 

“Tt is desirable that general bidders receive sub- 
bids sufficiently in advance of the time for filing 
general bids to permit adequate analysis and compila- 
tion. To make this possible a satisfactory procedure 


for the handling of sub-bids is needed.” (The under- 
lining of the last sentence is to call special attention 
to this point.) 

The prompt cooperation of the membership is 
requested. Please take a little time out from a busy 
day to give Mr. Parker’s Committee the benefit of 


your experience. Replies are requested by Decem- 


ber 15th. 


Accounting Methods for Architects 


A simple uniform system of accounting for the architect’s office is badly needed. The Institute, | 


through a special Committee, has undertaken to supply that need. 

The early completion of the program outlined below will constitute another tangible service which 
The Institute renders to the individual member—to aid him in his daily work and to encourage the 
maintenance of simple, easily understood accounting methods which will be useful in dealing with 
the client, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and officials in charge of public work. The Committee 


is depending upon the cooperation of every member. 


Committee on Standard Accounting Edward: L: Wilson sstcccectescuncn saat Ft. Worth, Texas 
Methods for Architects: Charles F. Cellarius, ex-officio... Cincinnati, Ohio 


David C. Baer, Chairman 
1513 Barbee Street, Houston, Texas 


Wosephweliciiiyar Abell eeeers eee. Washington, D. C. 
lWialdomb mChristensonme sect cree Seattle, Wash. 
LoXS nh 1) 3 oe TDRSS ese ean ine eee es Washington, D. C. 
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Duties 


To develop a realistic system of cost accounting for 
individual architects, job and cost and office accounting— 
simplified. 
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The Committee reports progress in its program 
to develop an accounting system which will be offered 
for use by members of the profession throughout 
the country. The aim of the Committee is to make 
the system adaptable to the large or small office 
and to provide general as well as job cost account- 
ing. 

The Committee expects the benefits of a stand- 
ard system of accounting for architects to be many. 
The following are four of the most important: 


1. Provide a Standard Basis for working out in- 
come tax problems peculiar to the architectural 
profession. This will aid the individual firm in mak- 
ing its return and also serve The Institute with a 
standard to use in approaching the government con- 
cerning tax rulings affecting architects. 


2. Provide a generally accepted basis of account- 


ing for architects which can be recognized in court 
and for other legal purposes. 

3. Provide the individual architect or firm with 
a basis for cost accounting which will be standard 
throughout the profession. This will assist the young 
practitioner in setting up his costs on a basis com- 
parable with those of other firms. 

4. Provide a simple general accounting system 
which can be adapted to the large or small office 
and which will take into account the many problems 
peculiar to the architectural profession. 

The Committee wants to secure information on 
the collective experience of architects with their 
present accounting systems and on what they think 
should be included in an ideal accounting system. It 
is requested that all members fill out the following 
questionnaire and return it to the Chairman of the 
Committee not later than December 15, 1948. 


Questionnaire on Present Accounting Methods of Architects 


The value of your response will be doubled if you 
act promptly. Please fill out this sheet—or a copy— 
and mail it at once to David C. Baer, Chairman, 
Committee on Standard Accounting Methods for 
Architects, 1513 Barbee Street, Houston, Texas. 


1. Which of the following bases of accounting do 
you now use? 
Cash Basis 

Accrual Basis 


2. Who keeps the books of your office? (Check one) 
Stenographer 
Draftsman 
Outside Bookkeeper 
Full Time Bookkeeper 
Member of the Firm 


(Check one) 


3. Do you keep job cost records? ............ 
(Yes or No) 


4. Does your system provide easy 
analysis for Income Tax? 


(Yes or No) 


5. Check each of the following accounts now in- 
‘cluded in your accounting system: 
A. General Ledger 
B. Payroll Ledger 
C. Accounts Receivable 
Ledger 
D. Accounts Payable Ledger ............ 
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E. Job Cost Record 

F. Overhead Distribution 

G. Cash Journal (Receipts 
and Disbursements) 

H. Purchase Journal 

I. Trial Balance Record 

J. Insurance Records 

K. Furniture and Equip- 
ment Record 


6. Do you maintain client-contractor accounts, in 


(Yes or No) 

7. On what basis do you prorate overhead to jobs? 
(Check one, or specify) 
Percentage of total direct cost 
Percentage of drafting cost 
Other (specify) 

8. Do you allocate a salary to principals 
of the firm? 


(Yes or No) 
Is principals’ time distributed directly 
to job costs? 


Chapter 
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Professional Liability Insurance— 
Group Disability Insurance 


STATEMENT By ADGATE A. LipscoMB AND SON, INnc., INSURANCE BROKERS FOR THE INSTITUTE 


HE January 1948 edition of the BULLETIN 

of The A.I.A., page 7, contained a statement 
with regard to Professional Liability Insurance for 
Institute members, and Disability Insurance for 
Institute members. 

The Board of The Institute, in its report to the 
1948 Convention, page 7 of the July BULLETIN, 
made a statement on the progress in making these 
two forms of insurance available to corporate mem- 
bers. This statement is a further report on the status 
of the two plans, as follows: 


Group Professional Liability Insurance 


More than 1500 Institute members now have 
this insurance. 

Beginning in April 1948 descriptive brochures, 
each of which contained for acceptance an individual 
certificate of insurance, were sent to all corporate 
members in all states of the Union except Louisiana 
and Texas. Up to the present time, and despite 
diligent efforts, it has not been possible to secure 
the approval of the state insurance departments of 
these two states—in order to make the insurance 
available to members who are residents thereof. 

As a follow-up to the brochures—postal card 
questionnaires were sent to all members, in forty- 
six states, from whom no replies had been received 
within ninety days of the dates of the mailings 
above mentioned. 

The purpose of those cards was twofold—to call 
attention to the availability of the insurance, and 
to secure information on which to determine the 
percentage of acceptance from eligible corporate 
members who actually need this type of insurance. 
It is realized that a portion of the membership 
has no need for Professional Liability Insurance, 
since they are engaged as employees, or in architec- 
tural education, or have retired. 

Also, in some cases, it is apparent that members 
who really need liability insurance are under the 
mistaken impression that standard liability insur- 
ance policies which they hold include professional 
liability protection. Almost invariably this is not the 
case, since standard liability insurance policies uni- 
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formly and specifically exclude protection against 
claims for professional negligence or errors. 

Please accept this as a request to those who have 
not acted in this matter that they return the postal 
card questionnaires. By so doing they will greatly 
assist in building up information which will be 
helpful in maintaining a Professional Liability In- 
surance program of great value to the architectural 
profession. 

If any corporate member reading this statement 
has not received full information on the group 
Professional Liability plan, he should address an 
inquiry to the office of Adgate A. Lipscomb and 
Son, Inc., 416 Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Group Disability Insurance 


As indicated in the statement in the January 
1948 BuLuetin, the establishment of the Group 
Disability Insurance program presented some diffi- 
culties which were not present in the Professional 
Liability Insurance program. Those difficulties are 
now in process of solution. However, it may not be 
possible to offer the Disability Insurance to the 
members of The Institute in every state in the Union 
on the same date. The over-all plan for making 
this type of insurance available to all corporate 
members on a nation-wide basis involves the brief- 
ing of regional offices of the underwriters, The 
General Accident Assurance Corporation, by that 
company—to make sure that facilities are available 
in each state for furnishing information, and other- 
wise rendering a complete service. 

Also, much correspondence is required with state 
insurance departments, since their approval must 
be secured in advance. This takes time, as was the 
case in getting approval for the Professional Liability 
program, 

It may be desirable, or even necessary, to organize 
the issuance of Group Disability Insurance state by 
state rather than to delay its availability until all 
states are ready. Further and more definite informa- 
tion in this respect, as soon as available, will be issued 
to the corporate members by direct communication 
or in the pages of the BULLETIN. 
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Watter A. Taytor, Director 
THEopoRE IrvineG Coe, Technical Secretary 


Building Type Reference Guide No. 6 
College Residence Halls 


The Department acknowledges the valuable assistance 
of the following Committees appointed by their respective 
organizations for collaboration with the A.I.A. 


National Association of Deans of Women: 

Dr. Harriet Hayes, Chairman, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City 

Miss Mary I. Bash, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon 

Miss Janet Hoit, Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
California 

Miss Helen B. Schleman, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana 


National Association of Deans and Advisers of Men: 


Dean Frank C. Baldwin, Chairman, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 

Dean T. P. Pitre, Mass. Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dean Arden O. French, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Dean L. A. Kimpton, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California 

Dean Robert J. Miner, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio 

Dean Garner E. Hubbell, The Principia, Elsah, Illinois 

Dean W. W. Blaesser, Washington State College, 
Pullman, Wash. 


The Committees assisted in the preparation of a 
questionnaire and facilitated its distribution to Deans of 
Men, Deans of Women and others. 

The Committee members individually made valuable 
contributions to the symposium and bibliography. The 
Committees are not responsible for the final selection 
and arrangement of the material, which was done by the 
Department of Education and Research in terms of 
assumed needs and preferences of the architectural pro- 
fession. 

A supplement will be published in a later issue of the 
BULLETIN. It is anticipated that additional data will be 
provided by the Committee of the N.A.D.W., to sup- 
plement questionnaire summary omitted from this issue 
due to space limitations. 


THE DEMAND* 


The following table is a summary of needs for 
residential buildings in 1386 colleges and univer- 
sities as reported by their presidents or business 
officers to the U. S. Office of Education, It is not 


* Based on studies by Hollis and Goldthorpe of U. S. 
Office of Education, summarized in American School and 
University, 1948-49, p. 86. 
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a calculation based on assumptions or ideals of what 
the colleges ought to want, but is a presumably 
realistic report by responsible officers. 

The colleges reporting enroll 96% of the nation’s 
college-age students, and include junior colleges, 
teachers colleges, and technological institutes. One- 
fourth of the institutions reporting do not provide 
student housing. 
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CoMBINED PRESENT AND ADDITIONAL RESIDENTIAL HOUSING Space NEEDED BY 1950 


(Gross Space in Thousands of Square Feet) 


Combined Present Additional 
Type of Residence and Needed Present Needed 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
RCN aor 214 ,629 100.0 119 ,060 100.0 95 5559 100.0 
Sinclenscucdemtseenescmenbiene renee: 138 ,627 64.6 80,677 67.8 57 ,950 60.6 
NMetied Seen Bee Masts 43 ,364 20.2 20 ,182 WO 23US2 24.3 
Bacultya Wembersenme. enue city Dif SINT) 7, 14,784 12.4 17,533 geal 
Miscellaneous a.enjonce oee sce oe Soe De 3 417 BES, 1 ,904 DAY 


The corresponding totals for educational space, 
reported from the same sources are: 


Combined present and needed.... 391,763,000 sq. ft. 
Presents paee ee et ts it ee 222,489,000 sq. ft. 


It should be noted that these figures include 
19,291,000 and 11,851,000 sq. ft. respectively, of 
cafeteria and food service space, which some edu- 
cators believe should be included in residence halls. 

The relationships of educational to residential 
space, per student and compared to 1940 are shown 
in the following tabulation: 


SPACE PER STUDENT 
(in square feet) 


1950 
1940 1947 (if needed space 
is provided) 
Educational. 210 126 182 
Residential... 110 67 100 


The FPHA Housing Program provided 38 mil- 
lion square feet of temporary dormitory space in 
colleges, of which only 7 million sq. ft. was for single 
occupancy. 

Even if the law is modified to permit retaining 
these “temporary” structures after July, 1949, this 
total area is only a fraction of the reported need. 


It is estimated that the program for all types 
of college buildings, for the present and immediate 
future amounts to 5 billion dollars, including: pres- 
ent commitments, | billion; new, 2% billion; re- 
placements, 114 billion. As between private and 
publicly supported institutions, 1/3 of the funds 
will come from philanthropic sources, 2/3 from 
taxes. 


Residential facilities for students, faculty, and 
staff averaging 35% of building requirements, will 
account for 1 3/4 billion dollars. 


HISTORICAL NOTE ON STUDENT HOUSING* 
By S. EARL THOMPSON 


DIRECTOR OF STUDENT HOUSING, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


elas PRESENT SITUATION is not new. In 1262 
at Bologna, the faculties were lecturing to 
10,000 students—twice as many students as there 
were people living in the local town. In 1257, there 
were 30,000 students enrolled at the University of 
Paris. There were more students than townspeople. 
And so it has been down through the ages. Any 
time that a group of learned men band together for 
the purpose of imparting knowledge, the youth of 


*From remarks at the 28th Anniversary conference of 
the Natl. Assoc. of Deans and Advisers of Men—Purdue 
Univ. 1946 
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that age gather about them, sometimes in numbers 
which create very difficult problems in the field of 
housing. 

There is a second and more important reason why 
student housing is a proper function of colleges and 
universities, and that is because it is potentially a 
source of educational experience of great practical 
value. John Dewey has said, “Education is not 
preparation for life—it is living.” 

Our ideas concerning the educational values in 
student housing have just about completed a cycle 
since the 13th Century, when the endowed halls of 
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Oxford and Cambridge came to be known as col- 
leges, and were operated as residential-instructional 
units. The residential-instructional is hyphenated. 
They are a combination of the two things. The 
student did not go to learn in the classroom. He 
stayed to learn in the living room. He not only 
sat at the feet of the learned during a class period; 
he ate with the learned and lived with them, and 
had social intercourse with them. 

The first college building constructed in America 
was Harvard Hall, which was built in 1639. By that 
time, the English idea of the residential college 
had been transplanted to this Continent. Then, 
after the thing had been pretty well developed. and 
Oxford and Cambridge were operating as residential 
colleges, and the idea had been carried over into 
this country, there came a swing in the other direc- 
tion. The continental college disclaimed the respon- 
sibility for student housing and for any function 
outside of the actual business of classroom and lab- 
oratory teaching, and that attitude grew very largely 
out of three things: The influence of the Reforma- 
tion; any idea of pulling people together and having 
them live as a unit was in disfavor; and there was 
also the influence of the Encyclopedists who believed 
that the sole function of educational institutions was 
to teach in the narrow academic sense of the term. 

The early American professor or clergyman be- 
came a teacher and watchdog as well. He became, 
for all practical purposes, the natural enemy of the 
student with whom he lived, as was evidenced by 
the burning of Nassau Hall in Princeton in 1802, 
by the Bread and Butter Rebellion at Yale in 1828. 

We did not have the good sense, as our English 
predecessors had had the good sense, to separate proc- 
toring and instructional functions. 

The influence of the German educational phi- 
losophy continued during the last half of the 19th 
Century. 

By the latter part of the 19th Century, we had 
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reached the low point in housing as a function of 
universities and colleges. But there was a revival of 
interest in student housing, which may be marked 
by the beginning of the University of Chicago; for in 
1893, William Rainey Harper started a building 
program in Chicago, and 57.3 per cent of the total 
cubature built in the early history of that university 
was devoted to dormitories. 

In 1907, Woodrow Wilson proposed a Quad- 
rangle plan at Princeton, and in 1909, President 
Lowell of Harvard, makes the following comment: 
“Man is by nature a social animal; and it is in 
order to develop his powers as a social being that 
American colleges exist. The object of the under- 
graduate department is not to produce hermits, each 
imprisoned in the cell of his own intellectual pur- 
suits but men fitted to take their place in the com- 
munity and live in contact with their fellow men.” 

There was also a marked influence in the field of 
student housing which came from the women’s col- 
leges. Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, Vassar, Smith 
provided housing for the entire student body. 

During the past 15 years, throughout the nation 
there has been a developing interest in the establish- 
ment of supervisory functions in housing units which 
are off-campus, which are not university owned. 
The development of housing facilities, the business 
of keeping students out of places which are obviously 
bad for them—that same development has been 
noted in the progress of such organizations as extra- 
mural activities, intramural sports, in the building 
of union buildings, the business of developing 
student interest, and of training the student in 
fields outside of classroom procedure. 

Today, colleges and universities in the United 
States are prepared to spend at least a billion dollars 
on university-owned housing facilities. We are now 
spending annually as much on housing supervision 
and improvement as was spent during the ten-year 


period from 1910 to 1920. 


RESIDENCE HALLS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES 


Excerpts from a book of this title published 1947 by the National Association of Deans of 

Women, of the National Education Association. The book was written by a committee of the 

NADW of which Dr. Harriet Hayes of Columbia University was chairman. The quotations 

here printed with the permission of the publisher, were selected by the Department of Educa- 
tion and Research as being the most informative and useful for architects. 
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Introduction 

When it is possible to save a little money or to 
make a good showing for publicity purposes by 
cutting the appropriation for resident directors’ sal- 
aries or by approving plans for a showy but badly 
planned dormitory, the protests of deans and per- 
sonnel officers too often go unheeded. It is sometimes 
difficult to demonstrate the superiority of one scheme 
over another, or to show the importance of a recrea- 
tion room in comparison with an elaborate entrance, 
but the effort must be made, for poor appointments 
and inadequate buildings plague generations of 
students. 


Basic Considerations 

Living accommodations provided for students 
should be considered an integral part of the educa- 
tional offering of the institution and should be ad- 
ministered with as much care as classroom instruc- 
tion receives. It is recognized that in the present 
emergency many ‘thousands are living under sub- 
standard conditions. But the needless prolonging of 
slum conditions will constitute negligence on the 
part of college administrators. 


Change in Concept of the Function of Residence Halls 

The concept of a residence hall as a center for 
social education as well as a safe shelter, is not new. 
The aim of these plans has been to enrich the lives 
of all resident students by providing in dormitories 
the principal values of fraternal units without the 
snobbish features and financial strain that have too 
often been associated with membership in sororities 
and fraternities. The importance of what has been 
called “‘social competence” for college students has 
become apparent. Residence halls are now recognized 
as proving grounds in the acquisition of valuable 
knowledge and skills. 

All too often students come from backgrounds in 
which there has been little contact with art or 
music, or books of the better type, and if these are 
not part of the college experience, the world of 
great art and music may be practically ‘closed to 
such individuals. It is not by attending an occasional 
concert or exhibition that one becomes at ease with 
art, but by hearing works of art discussed and hav- 
ing examples at hand for closer acquaintance. 


Group Living—Principles and Desirable Practices 


The practice of charging one rate for all rooms, 
good and poor, is increasingly followed. Business 
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managers very often dislike this plan, considering it 
economically unjust. But students like its democratic 
aspects. 

The question as to the optimum size for living 
groups is unanswerable in specific numbers. But 
there is unanimous agreement that groups numbering 
much over one hundred should be sub-divided if 
desirable results are to be expected. The present 
tendency to build very large structures for reasons 
of economy has crippled the efforts toward social 
and personal education to a serious extent. Indi- 
viduals are lost in large units, and it is possible for 
shy and withdrawn girls to drift along through their 
college days knowing very few people and being 
virtual onlookers at undergraduate life. Over-ex- 
pansive girls are likely to spread their activities too 
far and run into difficulty before anyone realizes 
it. Deans everywhere are breaking up these large 
groups into small administrative and social units, 
so that each girl is brought into fellowship with her 
group and is encouraged to take her part in its life. 
Some colleges break their halls into quite small units 
—from ten girls up. Cottey College has large halls, 
but subdivides these into small units of ten girls each. 
Each unit has four double rooms, two single rooms, 
a common sitting room and bathroom. The new 
Smith College halls are also designed to subdivide 
60-girl buildings into units for 10 to 20 girls each. 
Others prefer units of from fifty to eighty girls. 
The advantages found in groups numbering be- 
tween fifty and eighty lie in their flexibility and 
variety. 


The Social Progtam 


The physical environment is immensely influential 
in the lives of young people. Dean Ada Comstock 
pointed this out some years ago when she was plead- 
ing for new dormitories at Smith College. She 
wanted fairly uniform housing facilities for all 
students because, as she said, “Of all the disguises 
which the human spirit assumes, none is so complete 
as that embodied in circumstances of living. By no 
other is youth more easily impressed.” 

The responsibility of the college is to demonstrate 
the value of order as part of consideration for others 
and as enhancing the attractiveness of a home. 

A residence hall should contain objects of beauty 
and examples of the arts. Good taste in arrange- 
ments of furniture, skilful use of color combinations, 
a radio-phonograph with some records of fine music, 
a piano, good books and the better magazines—all 
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these have a subtle but potent influence upon the 
members of a hall. 

It should be emphasized at this point that recrea- 
tional facilities should always be liberally provided, 
also service rooms and equipment needed in con- 
nection with social activities. Someone who is 
thoroughly familiar with student life and manage- 
ment problems in residence halls should scrutinize all 
plans for buildings while they are still in the sketch 
stage. If this is done, the inconvenient and inefficient 
features that characterize so many handsome resi- 
dence halls can usually be eliminated. 

The weakness of very small and homogeneous 
living groups lies in their limited opportunity for 
contact with others of different background and 
diverse points of view. The weakness of very large 
units lies in the fact that shy individuals may retreat 
into themselves unnoticed and fail to share the bene- 
fits of companionship. 


This report will assume that a residence hall has 
a dining room, in the hope that the present rather 
widespread practice of feeding students in large 
central units will be replaced by more homelike 
arrangements. 

The informal serving of tea or coffee in the 
afternoon now and then can often be a very pleasant 
custom, and one that is greatly appreciated, especially 
if girls feel free to bring guests. 

In the course of a year each girl should have the 
opportunity to take part in various types of social 
events, so that she will be familiar with their re- 
quirements and be at ease in relation to them. Every 
college woman is expected to know how to prepare 
for and manage a tea or simple reception. She would 
also understand the courtesies expected of both a 
hostess and a guest at a tea, reception, or dinner. 


Miscellaneous Social Activities to be Anticipated: 


Meetings and parties of small sections of the 
group, such as residents on a particular floor or 
corridor. 


? 


Entertainment of “dates,” families, and other 


personal guests by individuals. 

Musical instruments and radios are generally 
regulated on the basis of consideration for others. 
Evidently the ban upon radios in bedrooms has 
been generally lifted. Attempts to keep down noise 
have been substituted for outright prohibition. 

Smoking is apparently accepted on most campuses, 
the restriction being rather in terms of consideration 
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for others and of safety than on the basis of 
disapproval. 


Administration 


A really good interior decorator, with original 
ideas, an eye for pleasing color combinations and 
practical understanding of what is suitable and 
practicable for college girls’ use, is invaluable in 
this connection. 

In a modern building in which daily room service 
is offered, one maid can care for 20 students in 
single rooms or 24 in double bedrooms. Including 
both maid and janitorial service, it is estimated that 
regardless of type of room or age of building, four 
full-time employees are usually required in units 
of 80 to 100 occupants, and in halls accommodating 
from 100 to 199, one full-time regular employee 
is needed for every 25 additional students beyond 
100. Miss Augustine points out the fact that services 
which in small units are performed by residents 
themselves, such as answering the telephone, caring 
for mail, etc., will require additional employees in 
larger buildings. 


The Character of Interiors 


There is a dignity and often a charm about old 
buildings and furnishings that new structures lack. 

Dining rooms should always present an attractive 
appearance, and their appointments should be cheer- 
ful, colorful, and tasteful. Flowers or greens should 
be used for decorations, and the tables set in a proper 
and orderly manner. Every effort should be made to 
decrease noise—by sound-absorbent surfaces, dra- 
peries, and perhaps table cloths. The noise in college 
dining rooms constitutes probably their most trying 
feature. The question as to size and shape of tables 
is a moot one. Some years ago a committee of the 
American Association of University Women recom- 
mended round tables seating eight as desirable, and as 
a result these are very much in evidence in residences. 
But large round tables are not easy to “talk across,” 
and their inflexibility is apparent when it is desired 
to combine small tables into large units for banquets, 
etc. The rectangular refectory type table is better 
for such purposes. 


* Student Families 


If an overwhelming demand for vocational prepa- 
ration results in a permanent linking up of colleges 
with the professions, business, and industry, so that 
individuals keep returning for special study from 
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time to time, the provision of housing facilities for 
adults and for student families will have to be under- 
taken as a regular part of housing administration. 
This is very likely to occur in universities with strong 
departments in professional fields. For colleges that 
are strictly undergraduate, offering only liberal arts 
work or professional courses for beginners, the de- 
mand will probably be for dormitory accommoda- 
tions of the more traditional type. The home life 
of a student, married or single, younger or older, 
proceeds along somewhat the same lines, and except 
for those with children, the needs of all students 
are similar. 

If one must spend a disproportionate amount of 
time and effort upon the mere mechanics of living, 
or if conditions are so far below desirable stand- 
ards as to endanger physical and social welfare, the 
value of classroom instruction may not weigh very 
heavily in the balance. 

Need for family residences has complicated this 
picture, for where there are families there must 
be play space and facilities for the care of chil- 
dren. Few campus plans have thus far included 
special areas for this purpose, beyond caring for the 
needs of faculty families. If there is any likelihood 
that married students will become a permanent fea- 
ture in the campus life of the future, a college must 
certainly provide suitable living quarters for them. 
Experience shows that such families like small apart- 
ments of from two to four rooms with kitchen and 
bath, modern laundry equipment within the build- 
ing, play space and nursery school accommodations 
for children near at hand. It is not advisable to mix 
single students with families in a building, or even 
to have them in adjacent buildings if it can be 


helped. 


General Planning Considerations 


Another recent development in planning has been 
the tendency to erect very large halls. This has 
been done to insure economy in building and operat- 
ing costs. Where social and educational factors are 
given primary consideration, smaller halls built 
as independent structures or joined together around 
central courts, are preferred. It is now standard 
practice to erect only fire-resistant buildings for 
residence halls. Since such buildings are expensive, 
and since an additional floor or two may increase 
annual income by a considerable amount without 
increasing building costs proportionately, the temp- 
tation to put up these huge structures is hard to 
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resist. The impersonality and institutional atmos- 
phere that may characterize a large hall are usually 
overcome to a considerable degree by breaking the 
interior into smaller administrative units. The 
several floors or sections are developed with social 
centers and distinctive features of their own. 

Prior to 1941 it was possible to build and equip 
very good halls at a cost of less than $2,000 per 
student housed. If land had to be purchased, or 
if the institution were situated in a city where local 
requirements called for a more expensive type of 
structure, costs were of course higher. Also many 
colleges preferred to erect halls of more elaborate 
architectural design, or with a large proportion of © 
single rooms, suites, and other features calculated 
to provide a more liberal and comfortable mode of 
living. In such cases costs mounted, until some 
institutions paid as much as $6,000 per student 
housed. 

Most college residence halls are expected to 
last indefinitely, whatever the technical “life” of 
the building may be. It is obvious that they should 
be planned for comfortable living and for efficient 
management. It is a deplorable fact, however, that 
many of the most beautiful and expensive halls in 
our country are badly designed in these respects. 
They are often not only unsuited to the special needs 
of students and staff, but they are also likely to be 
wasteful from the standpoint of management. Too 
often no use is made of the practical knowledge 
of experienced administrative officers who have lived 
and worked in residence halls and who know what 
the needs and problems are. All building plans 
should be checked, while they are still in the sketch 
stage, by such officers, if needless errors are to be 
avoided. 

The revolutionary changes now taking place in 
both building design and equipment make planning 
for the future extremely difficult. New ways of heat- 
ing and lighting, and the developments in supply, 
storage, and preparation of food, are altering require- 
ments for efficient management constantly. There 
are in prospect even further changes in the next 
decade or two, as revolutionary methods of handling 
and cooking food are put into practice. One weak- 
ness in older halls is the lack of adequate conduits 
for water pipes and electric wiring. 

The most serious weakness in present day struc- 
tures will probably be found in their precise in- 
flexible utilization of space, and in their noisiness. 
In spite of the fact that the most persistent problem 
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encountered in group living is that of noise, and in 
spite of the additional fact that more is known today 
concerning acoustics than ever before, most resi- 


dence halls are plagued by noise to an inexcusable 
extent. 


CuHECK-LisT ror GENERAL BUILDING PROGRAM 


It is impossible to include in this report all the 
problems connected with planning a hall. But the 
points listed in connection with the following 
headings will serve as a guide in checking proposed 
plans. 

A. Social Space. An analysis of space allocated 
to social use in a number of residence halls has 
shown that on the average approximately 23 square 
feet per person is devoted to this purpose. This 
area is usually divided up into several sections to 
provide for various kinds of use. Three main kinds 
are always needed and a fourth one should be pro- 
vided in large halls. These provisions include: 

1. A somewhat formal area sufficiently large to 
accommodate the entire household and a number 
of guests. This should be so arranged as to present 
a homelike appearance. It should also provide for 
easy movement from place to place and for the 
serving of refreshments without awkwardness or con- 
gestion. 

2. Smaller rooms for the reception of callers by 
individuals. Since it is usually impossible for girls 
to entertain their families and friends in their 
rooms, some place with a reasonable amount of 
privacy should be available for this purpose. The 
rigid and obvious “beau parlors” sometimes found 
in halls are quite unnecessary. The need can be 
served in more attractive ways with a little imagina- 
tion. 

3. Small social rooms scattered through the hall 
for the use of residents only. These are a necessity 
where numbers go beyond thirty. Often when the 
main social rooms are in use by others, these upstairs 
sitting rooms are much needed. They also relieve 
tension between roommates by providing a separate 
place for sociability, etc. 

Larger halls also need a center for informal 
recreation, usually with a piano and space for danc- 
ing, a ping pong table, etc. If such facilities are 
available in a union building or in a hall nearby, 
they may not be exactly necessary, but even so they 
are highly desirable. Experience shows that girls are 
disinclined to go into another residence hall for 
social activities, even when they are expected to do 
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so. They prefer to stay in their own buildings or 
to go to a general center. This is one point at which 
men and girls differ. Men seem to be able to relax 
in various places away from their houses, while 
girls prefer to relax in their rooms, or at least in 
their own buildings. 

All social rooms should of course have adjoining 
pantries or at least some adjacent center for the 
preparation and service of food. Since the consump- 
tion of food is almost always connected with 
sociability, good planning provides for this in the 
most convenient and practical way. 

B. Student Rooms. Student rooms, especially 
women’s rooms, are more than sleeping quarters. 
They are for most of the year the students’ homes. 
In these restricted areas they sleep, dress, study, 
and entertain friends. Such possessions as they have 
brought are kept here, and here such privacy as is 
available in college life is found. These rooms 
should not be too small or dark or lacking in com- 
fort. Single rooms should be at least 108 square 
feet in area, and double rooms at least 200 square 
feet. They should have adequate closet space for 
clothing (at least 32’ by 40” per person) and 
ample desks, well lighted both by daylight and by 
electricity. Adequate space and facilities for the 
orderly disposition of books, study supplies, and the 
various personal effects of students should be pro- 
vided. Much of the crowded and disorderly appear- 
ance which critical observers comment upon in con- 
nection with college students’ rooms is due to the 
fact that no suitable storage space is available for 
the multitude of articles which are a necessary 
part of living for a whole winter in one small 
room—or perhaps in only half of a room. 

Whether rooms should be single, double, or ar- 
ranged in suites, will depend upon the housing policy 
of the college and upon the amount of money 
available. There are advantages and disadvantages 
connected with each type. But in general it may 
be said that the grouping of rooms about a common 
social center is a more important consideration than 
the number of occupants assigned to a room, Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that it is unwise to 
plan sleeping rooms for more than two occupants. 
Rooms for three are not at all satisfactory, for 
personal and social reasons. Suites for three or four 
are expensive in the matter of space, and when 
pressure for admission forces the college to accom- 
modate as many individuals as possible, the sitting 
rooms are usually assigned as bedrooms, with the 
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result that all occupants are inconvenienced, and 
advantages ordinarily found in suites are sacrificed. 
The fact that halls may be used for different groups 
from year to year makes it advisable to plan for 
flexibility in space provisions. Doors between rooms, 
a mixture of single and double rooms, some suites 
that may be used for special purposes, and other 
means for utilization of space to serve various needs, 
are all important considerations in planning. Prin- 
ciples and practices are just now in direct conflict. 
For though experienced administrators plead for 
more and more single rooms for students, partic- 
ularly for upper classmen and always for graduates, 
the present necessity for overcrowding all living 
facilities defeats them. The trend toward the pro- 
vision of more single rooms, however, may be ex- 
pected to reassert itself, wherever funds are 
sufficient. 

C. Staff Living Quarters. Residence halls must 
accommodate staff members and perhaps employees, 
as well as students, therefore the character and 
location of such living quarters must be carefully 
considered. There are several factors that enter at 
this point. First, it must be remembered that for 
full-time officers who both live and work in the 
building year after year, liberal facilities should 
be provided. The confinement of residence work 
constitutes its most trying aspect. Anything that 
can be introduced to mitigate this should be pro- 
vided. An attractive suite, including (1) sitting 
room, (2) bedroom, (3) private bath, and (4) 
a kitchenette, is standard equipment for full-time 
heads of halls in larger buildings. It is most inad- 
visable for a head of hall to use her sitting room as 
an office. She will of course often use it in connection 
with her work, but it should be her own province, 
into which others come only by invitation. It is 
important that staff suites for social heads be fairly 
central in location, preferably on the main floor 
and readily accessible. Suites of all staff members 
should be so placed that there is a minimum of inter- 
ference or annoyance in connection with student 
rooms. The routines of staff members are usually 
different from those of students. They are likely 
to be entertaining guests during evening hours when 
students are quiet. Also students are often noisy 
when staff members desire quiet. Placement of 
rooms with these problems in mind will make for 
happier relations between resident staff members and 
students over the years. 

Large halls will often need to provide living 
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accommodations for employees as well as for staff 
members. In planning these it is important to remem- 
ber that such employees must be reliable and self- 
respecting individuals, and that they must be housed 
with dignity. Experience has shown that where the 
comfort and social needs of employees have been 
considered in planning their rooms, it is much easier 
to secure the type of person needed in a student 
residence hall. Specific provisions will vary with in- 
dividual situations, but thought must be given to 
this matter. 

D. Service Features. The prime requisite for serv- 
ice features is that they should really serve and not 
hamper functioning of the household. Yet residence 
halls abound in badly placed or inadequate service 
facilities. More careful attention paid to such points 
as those listed here when plans are still in the archi- 
tect’s sketch stage will probably yield large dividends 
over the years in the way of comfortable living 
and economical management. 

1. Bathing and toilet facilities. There are three 
main requirements for plumbing fixtures: that they 
be sufficient in number for sanitation and comfort, 
that they be conveniently and unobstrusively located, 
and that they be quiet—or at least the noise they 
generate should not penetrate adjoining rooms to 
an annoying degree. Lavatories are now usually 
being placed within or between student rooms 
when finances permit, and showers are largely 
replacing bathtubs, though it is always ad- 
visable to have tubs available for those who need 
or prefer them. Bathing and toilet fixtures should 
be provided in the ratio of one fixture to less than 
six persons, preferably not more than four. Special 
basins with hose attachments for shampooing hair 
have come into general use and should be included 
as standard equipment. 

2. Laundry and pressing facilities. These are a 
necessity in every residence hall. All girls should be 
encouraged to keep their clothes in good order, 
and modern facilities for doing this should be 
available on each floor of large halls, and easily 
accessible in smaller ones. Where a considerable 
amount of laundry is done by students, modern 
washing machines and driers as well as ironing 
boards should be provided in basement areas. It 
is better to supply all such equipment in safe and 
convenient locations than to permit girls to use 
electric irons, etc., in their rooms. 

3. Kitchenettes. Facilities for preparing and serv- 
ing food are necessary in connection with all social 
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centers, upstairs and down. In connection with main 
reception rooms they should be conveniently ar- 
ranged for receiving supplies and also should be 
out of the way of guests. It should be possible 
at a reception, for example, to serve the tea table 
from an adjacent kitchen or pantry without struggl- 
ing through crowded areas. Kitchenettes on bed- 
room floors should be so situated that they can be 
used without annoying occupants of neighboring 
rooms. The extent to which students are likely to 
use these facilities will vary with the local situation. 
But it is always well! to have the means available for 
making a cup of tea or heating soup, etc. 

4. Storage spaces. Modern residence halls are 
likely to be deficient in storage space, and yet the 
transient character of their occupancy and the 
variety of activities that take place in such buildings 
require unusual consideration in this respect. In the 
first place, students usually bring or acquire a number 
of possessions that must be stowed away somewhere. 
Trunk rooms, hall closets for suitcases and boxes, 
all must be provided liberally. It is also necessary 
to place supply closets in strategic locations for 
storage of games, card tables, folding chairs, etc., 
used for social occasions, Certain properties may 
be kept from year to year, being brought out only 
for holiday celebrations. These may not seem to be 
important matters, but «having suitable and ade- 
quate places for storing miscellaneous social equip- 
ment between periods of use makes for comfort and 
efficiency in group living. 

5. Administrative and management facilities. If 
entrances are not kept locked, and in general they are 
not, residence halls must have someone on duty to 
attend the door, to see who comes and goes, to take 
messages, and in general to “cover” the entrance. 
This is done in the larger buildings from an office 
strategically located so as to serve its purpose but 
not to destroy the hospitable appearance that should 
characterize a place of residence. If there are sev- 
eral entrances, the office should if possible be so 
placed as to cover passageways leading from all. 
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Such precautions are more important in cities than 
on campuses where intruders are less common, but 
whether surveillance of the building be formal or 
informal it must be someone’s responsibility. Large 
residence buildings or groups of halls about a 
central entrance unit can effect economies in service 
in maintaining one general office for the reception 
of guests, mail, packages, and all other matters per- 
taining to students. It is a test of the architect’s 
skill to plan these units for efficient service and at 
the same time to preserve the homelike aspect of 
the building. 

6. Telephones are heavily pressed facilities in 
women’s residence halls, and many _ ingenious 
methods have been devised to cope with the prob- 
lems they present. Where cost is not the primary 
consideration complete telephones may be installed 
in each student’s room. But most halls prefer the 
less expensive buzzer system, which requires the 
student to answer on a nearby telephone. It is 
practically standard procedure to send all outgoing 
messages over a pay telephone. In planning a new 
hall it is important to have built-in telephone booths 
on each floor. 

7. Electric lighting. Standards for electric light- 
ing in all centers where intensive use of the eyes 
is required, have been raised greatly in recent years. 
Studies have shown that students’ eyes have actually 
been injured by the long continued strains imposed 
by conditions under which they live and study in our 
colleges. Latest information available indicates that 
15 foot-candles of light should be delivered without 
glare to study tables and other working surfaces in 
student rooms. The general illumination should be 
such as to avoid violent contrasts in brightness within 
the field of vision. Lavatories and dressers should 
also be well lighted. In short, generous provision 
of wiring and outlets for electric power should be 
assured. The new uses of electricity and the promise 
of many more inventions that will call for even 
greater power in the future would suggest extremely 
liberal allowances in this connection. 


EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESIDENCE HALLS 


“John Dewey has said that ‘a human nature exists 
and operates in an environment and it is not in the 
environment as coins are in a box, but as plants in 
the sunlight and soil. It is of them, continuous with 
their energies, dependent of their support, capable 
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of increase only as it utilizes them and as it gradually 
rebuilds from their crude indifference and environ- 
ment genially civilized.’ 

“College men spend 80 per cent of their time 
in an environment other than the college classroom. 
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While it has been granted for a good many years 
that an educated person must have a number of 
qualities in addition to having a thorough knowledge 
of subject matter which is largely gained in the 
classroom, yet our men students spend most of their 
time in ‘sunlight and soil,’ in housing conditions, 
which may not give them the best opportunities for 
educational growth. The problem of the university 
is to plan, build, and make available to the students 
residence halls which have an atmosphere conducive 
to the development of mind, body, and character.” 
LoweELi A. WRIGLEY 
Ohio State University 
The American School and University 
"45, p. 95 


“University-operated residence units are an in- 
tegral part of the institution’s educational facilities, 
not just part of its physical plant. They are to be 
counted among the assets of the University in the 
same way that the History Building, the Library, the 
Physics Laboratory are, and there is just as much 
obligation on the part of the University, on the 
part of the Residence Halls staff and on the part of 
the students, .... to see to it that what goes on in 
the halls is a truly constructive part of the total 
educative process as are the activities carried on 
jointly by staff and students in these other university 
Dalldingss nee 

“A soda-fountain, coke bar, sandwich grill, juke- 
box combination located in the residence unit is a 
wonderful socializer .... 

“A dining room is not only a room to serve meals 
in; it is one of the most important laboratories for 
social education.” 

HELEN B. SCHLEMAN 
Jour. Natl. Assoc. Deans of Women 
Vol. XI-No. 1, Oct. ’47, pp. 31-38 


“The very nature of the building and its furnish- 
ings will encourage good study habits and intellec- 
tual interests. The arrangement of student rooms, 
good study conditions, a house library, entertain- 
ment of faculty and other guests promote academic 
interests. 

“Group living brings an awareness of the impor- 
tance of good health habits. Well-heated and venti- 
lated rooms, and good sanitary conditions make 
a healthful environment. A sports program using 
the recreation rooms and outdoor recreational areas 
will help in keeping students physically fit. 

“An appreciation of the artistic will be developed 
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by living in a beautiful building, and tastefully 
decorated rooms.... The public rooms of the resi- 
dence may be used for art exhibits, lectures or 
concerts sponsored by class or extra-class groups 
on the campus. 

“When the college accepts a student it assumes a 
responsibility to provide proper housing as well as 
proper classroom instruction. The college accepts 
the whole person and must, therefore, provide an 
environment and facilities in which he will grow 
and develop his potentialities for his own good and 
that of his community.” 

“Residence Halls for the Teachers Colleges” 
Auice K. Lewis 
N. Y. State Educ., Feb.’48 


“A properly supervised system of residence halls 
will have a highly beneficial effect on the mortality 
rate of the freshman classes. Scholastic accomplish- 
ments will be enhanced and university consciousness 
will be developed to an extent not known for many 
years. The physical health of the student will cer- 
tainly be improved by living in adequate quarters 
with a proper dietary regime. 

“Another important effect of the residence hall 
system is the elimination, or minimization, to a con- 
siderable degree, of social and psychiatric problems 
based on social stratification, discrimination and iso- 
lation which are especially prevalent in the group 
struggling under financial handicaps. 

“The unfortunate tendency to develop highly im- 
personal, mass-production methods of instruction, 
nearly inevitable in a large institution, can be 
neutralized in the residence hall. The interest of the 
university in the social and physical welfare of its 
students will strike a responsive chord among par- 
ents, and will certainly encourage matriculation 
from the large sector that considers dormitory life 
a desirable factor in education.” 

CoMMITTEE ON University Poticy, 
University of Missouri 


“A well-planned residence system in a university 
or college, is the most important problem, because 
through it will be translated into the lives of the 
students, the material which is given to them in the 
academic role. ... 

“The life that we surround our student with out- 
side the classroom is certainly no less important than 
the treatment we give the student in the classroom. 
We can no longer disregard the social implication 
of the conditions in which our students live 
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“In planning the interior of the building, I think 
it is well to plan it so that the normal reaction in 
the environment you create is the type of living 
habit you desire in your student. I do not believe you 
can police satisfactory habits into the lives of human 
beings, but you can put human beings into environ- 
ments where reasonably satisfactory habits of life 
will naturally develop .... 

“If the unit is operated solely to produce money, 
then you are better off not to have it. It must serve 
an educational function or else it shouldn’t be in 
a college or university.” 

Dr. Rogpert STEWART 
Vice President and Controlier, 
Purdue University 


“We have been forced into the housing business, 
both supervisory and operative. Why not make use 
of the tool which lies in our hand? Why not de- 
velop a program which is educationally sound? If 
we aren’t willing to develop such a program, let’s 
get out of the business.” 

S. Eart THOMPSON 
Director of Student Housing, 
University of Illinois 


“One of the basic problems to be faced, in my 
opinion, will be to convince college administrators, 
particularly business managers, that the housing 
unit is as definite a part of the educational program 
as is the physics laboratory or any other laboratory 
and that from the standpoint of its design, structure 
and hall arrangement should be fitted into the educa- 
tional aim of the college. As long as economy alone 
prevails in the business of housing and the operation 
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of it, I am inclined to believe the educational aim 
will be defeated. 

“Another point which seems to me to be basic 
is that the Trustees and the Staff and the Faculty 
recognize (the latter is no mean task) that the social 
life of the student (I am using ‘social’ in its broad 
Sense, not just parties and night life) is actually 
better in its accomplishments of certain educational 
ends than any course can be.” 

DEAN GaRNER E. HUBBELL 
The Principia 


“The residence hall is a vital center for dynamic 
education, for group and individual adjustment to 
the social order. The wealth of educational oppor- 
tunity lies in the concentration under one roof of 
many human personalities. The total force of these 
combined energies, enthusiasms, ambitions, intellects, 
and abilities is boundless in its educational po- 
tentiality.” 

MarcareT WILSON 
Jour. Natl. Assoc. Deans of Women 
Vol. X, No. 1, Oct. 46 p. 34 


“Tt is assumed that we want to provide more than 
mere shelter and food at a price for the students. 
We want to create such an atmosphere of respect 
and pride in their surroundings as will foster stable 
standards of conduct and produce harmonious group 
life. We want to give opportunities for self-develop- 
ment, for profitable use of leisure time, for organ- 
ized social and cultural programs. Residence Halls 
should contribute to the education of the student 
in the broadest sense of the word.” 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE 


THE CLIENT SAYS: 


ABOUT ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 


“In terms of modern types of production some 
older styles of architecture are very expensive, and 
while they are very beautiful and very nice to observe, 
if you are going to have them pay their way, you 
cannot pay or give all your attention to architecture. 
We think we have as nice residence halls as any 
school in the country, and as efficiently designed. 
They are very pleasing English-type buildings. When 
we realized how much building costs had increased 
after the war, I told our architect that I thought 
we would probably have to back clear up to the 
beginning, and completely revamp our ideas about 
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the standards of what we could furnish for a 
given amount of money. 

“Our original women’s residence halls cost us 
a total of about $2500 per capita when we built 
them. Now, those same units we estimate will cost 
$4500 per capita, and you cannot finance on any 
sensible basis, residence halls at $4500 per capita. 
Whether setting up standards which could not be 
met in the private lives of 99-44/100 per cent of 
our population is good educational practice or not, 
is at least open to debate.” 

Dr. RoBERT STEWART 
Vice President and Controller, 
Purdue University 
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“Stanford University has adopted six premises to 
apply to its planning of the campus for university 
buildings and residences of faculty and students: 
(1) Physical environment is a major influence on 
the life of man; (2) the Inner Quad will be pre- 
served as the heart of the university; (3) the 
basic relationship of land to the function of the 
university will be preserved; (4) a system of con- 
crete roads will be the basis of circulation; (5) 
architectural unity will be achieved by form—not 
by recreating styles; (6) provision will be made to 
house the majority of staff and students in campus 
area.” 

Planning and Civic Comment 


Jul., 48, p. 44 
ABOUT HOUSING FOR ALL 


“Everyone has equal access to our classrooms 
and instructional program, but we do not hold out 
that degree of completeness in housing the students, 
and I don’t think we should. There are college 
administrators, who think that the school should 
house everyone, and tell them all just how to live. 
I like to have the chance to practice some degree of 
self-expression in determining some of the things 
about how I shall live; and I feel that it is our duty 
to give our students choices in the facilities in which 
they will live. 

“T do not think that we should build all of the 
residence facilities, and I don’t think that we should 
house all our; students, particularly in a public 
institution. We should maintain a sufficient num- 
ber of units on different levels to competitively 
force our competing groups to do a good job.” 

Dr. RoBEeRT STEWART 
Vice President and Controller, 
Purdue University 
ABOUT FINANCE 


“A strong case can be developed for the establish- 
ment of a residence-hall system with State appro- 
priations if the plan is based on low cost to the 
student. The student should be charged with main- 
tenance, but the capital outlay should not be borne 
by a few generations of students.” 

Student Housing at the Univ. of Missouri 
Higher Education, Sept. 15, °45 


“Tf buildings are to become obsolete in a few 
years because of rapid technological advances, and 
if the kind of life we live on college campuses is to 
change in character in the near future, it would be 
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unwise at present to erect expensive structures 
which are designed to stand and to be useful for 
50 years or more. It is obviously essential that new 
buildings should be erected with a view to flexibility 
in use, and with plans for amortization of cost 
in less than 25 years.” 
CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 
Harriet Hayes 
Student Housing Problems 
J. Natl. Assoc. Deans of Women 
Vol. VIII, No. 3, Mar. ’45, p. 132 


ABOUT THE ARCHITECT AND 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 


“The economical and successful maintenance and 
operation of institutional plants begin with the 
blueprints for construction. Frequently, the cause 
of skyrocketing maintenance costs lies in a basic 
error in the construction of a building or its utilities. 
The controlling factor is careful planning by com- 
petent architects and engineers. They can plan 
capably, eliminating excessive primary costs and at 
the same time slashing high secondary costs of main- 
tenance which indicate a lack of foresight. The 
money spent for architectural and engineering serv- 
ices is more important than any other money spent 
on a building. It is a long term investment that will 
pay dividends in keeping future worry and expense 
at a minimum. 


“Without the technical knowledge architects and 
engineers have at their disposal, it is easy to fall 
into a common error, such, as attempting to obtain 
the greatest capacity for the money available, sacri- 
ficing durability and efficiency of operation which 
should be paramount. A poorly planned and con- 
structed building will absorb more funds from the 
main purpose of the institution through excessive 
maintenance and operating costs than a properly 
planned and constructed building would originally 
cost.” 

Rogert G. DrytTon 
Coll. and Univ. Business, Vol. 3, No. 2, 
Aug. ’47, p. 34. 


“..++ The general requirement that space allow- 
ances be reduced to a minimum in order to keep 
construction costs down has resulted too often in 
false economies. These usually show up later in in- 
creased expense for labor, for extra electric current 
or other operations. It is not a saving to omit a 
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service lift if an additional porter must be employed 
year after year because a lift was omitted. Narrow 
corridors, badly places offices and inadequate storage 
Spaces may and often do result in breakage, slowing 
up of service and costly inconvenience. It is obvious 
that space should not be wasted in planning but if 
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buildings are to be paid for over the years out of 
earnings, as most dormitories now are, more at- 
tention should be given to operational efficiency 
in the original design.” 
Dr. Harriet Hayes 
Dormitory Planning 


THE ARCHITECT SAYS: 


ABOUT COLOR 

“Why do dormitories all seem to have yellowish 
cream colored walls? Yes, we’ve heard all of those 
arguments. It’s a practical color which doesn’t show 
soil; wouldn’t it be better if it did show dirt so those 
responsible would be more inclined to keep the 
walls clean? It is a neutral color which will blend 
with any color scheme the student may adopt; 
wouldn’t any student welcome a color which would 
add to instead of just blending with her color 
scheme? And wouldn’t she like a color that was 
different from every other room in the building; 
it would certainly help to do away with the awful 
monotony of dormitory rooms. And why must 
woodwork be dark and again, ‘practical’? Maybe 
it doesn’t show finger marks but how many college 

students eat bread and jam?” 
“Let’s Design for Today’s America” 

LAWRENCE B. Perkins, A.I.A. 
Coll. and Univ. Business, Vol. 1, 
No. 5, Nov. ’46, p. 22 


ABOUT ARCHITECTURAL CHARACTER 


“With the greatly decreased purchasing value 
of money, colleges and institutions subsisting on fixed 


incomes are put to it to make ends meet. We can 
no more indulge in handmade buildings from such 
a limited budget than we can in handmade clothes 
or handmade automobiles. This is the age of the 
machine; whether we like it or not it is here and it 
controls our lives and our buildings. They are thus 
interwoven in our economy. Unless these clichés 
of the past, the small window and the pitched 
roof and the overhanging cornice, are abandoned, 
architecture cannot be expected to perform its 
historic function of reflecting the civilization it 
shelters. 


“Vital architecture always has expressed the times 
which. create it . Contemporary American 
architecture will reach its full development only 
when it takes advantage of the mechanized economy 
in which we live... . This growing organic move- 
ment is full of inspiration and promise .... This 
feeling permeates our campuses and is nourished by 
the life of the laboratory and the classroom. It 


” 


cannot be stopped... . 


“College Architecture in Transition” 


LoriMer RICH, A.I.A. 
The American School and University— 48-49 


PLANNING DATA 


AREA PROGRAM AND CHECK LisT FOR AN 800-Capacity RESIDENCE HALL 


Based on A Program for Adequate Residence Halls, prepared by a Committee of Faculty and 
Administration, University of California; Mrs. Mary B. Davidson, Dean of Women, Chairman. 
Printed by permission of the Committee 


For a residence hall housing 800 women in 4 
units served by a central kitchen. Each unit will 
include complete dining, lounge, recreation and 
office facilities for 200 residents. 

It is assumed that in general adequate residence 
hall requirements are the same for men as for 
women. The following program is for a women’s 
hall, variations for a men’s hall being noted at the 
end. 
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I. CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION AND SERVICE 
A. Administration Area 


sq. ft. 

1. Main Office—Staff or Manager.............. 600 

2. Private Office for Manager..............,-..---- 120 

3. Private Office for Dietitian .......... 120 
4, Private Toilet and Washroom for Office 

re itsh § O0f BasiZeN 0 0S 04) heh tik ells oe scale lle RAN nl 100 
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5. Private Toilet and Washroom for Office 


StafftiCinen) uo. 6 See ee eee 100 
6. Guests’ Toilet and Washroom for 

Women... 293. 2 eee ee Rae ee 100 
7. Guests’ Toilet and Washroom for 

WeentsS ait ee) ears Dee ia A ieee 100 


8. Communication Center for Systems to 
Control Office at Receiving Entrance, 


Kitchen, Office, Engineers, House- 
keeper, and Control Office in each of 
the fours Housing Units. =. 100 
. Living Quarters 
1. Manager 
Arline sk OON ee seme So Pee oak ee eee 180 
Ded rOOmiae eter w ee a Rarer 120 
CAD ACh Ooi eune sn teN ae et I Se Tee 60 
det ik@echenctterzuu. = 2 eee 80 


Should contain a sink, electric plate, small re- 
frigerator, cupboards, and adequate drainboards. 


Sr lOget perce Boe thee ad ig ee) aA 
2. Two Assistant Dietitians 

a. Bed-sitting rooms......... Bares be ee Ts 180 

bre Dathroonini sae 2 el! Fee oe 60 

CulClosete poe ee ek A 21 
3. One Housekeeper 

AOD ed-siCtine TOOMma- ee Nee 180 

Dogs aehpoonm..2ie eae entan Senn 60 

CM COSC OWE etn 228 90 Ck tn ee lee Anite Se, 21 
4. Six Food Interns 

a. Three double rooms.................... 160 each 

bonoixmclosets ak. ca eae 10 each 

CwONne DathrOOnre. 6 taken ee 80 each 
5. Cooks (four) 

Am ONe sittings OOM. 5e ae ene 180 

bo Hour ibedroonis 120 each 

¢. Four closets... =.) 2 eee 21 each 

dewiliwo-bathrooms st seco ae 60 each 


Service Area 


1. Control Office at Service Entrance for 
Delivery of Food, Equipment, Supplies, 
Student Trunks, Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning—Employees’ Time Clock— 
Receiving Clerk, Area Manager, etc.....200 

. Halls—Corridors Connecting to Re- 
ceiving Platform, Storage Rooms, Re- 
frigerators, Dry Storage, etc., 8’ wide, 
Receiving Area—1l6’ x 16’=256, Halls 
sp LOO4S XS = 1 280 ee OU ee ee 1,536 

- Overhead Track Moving through 
Weighing Unit for Meats, etc. 


i) 


KX 


§ 
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12. 


Nee 
14. 
te: 


16. 
iz 


18. 


19. 


Floor Level Scales for Weighing Hand 
Trucks with foods, etc. 


. General Storage near Control Office 


(not foods)q.20 i eae eee 2,500 
Machine Room, Vent Systems, Boilers, 


Vacuum Plant, ‘Transformers, Ice 

Plant: .c nc eee eee 1,000 
Machine and Carpenter Shop..........----- 500 
Trunk Storage (800) (women)........--- 3,500 
Incinerator Room 8' x10) 2222 =e 80 
Mending Room (Housekeeper).-.-..-.----- 150 
Facilities for Building Personnel not 

Kitchen Help (méh):2.....2.2. eee 700 
a. Washroom and ‘Toilets... 2 222 250 
b... Locker: Room... eee 200 
c. Rest Room 22225 ees ce eee 250 
Facilities for Building Personnel not 

Kitchen Help (women)............------------- 700 
a. Washroom and Toilets. 4. 250 
b. Locker room. = = ee 200 
c;, Rest 00M oe 250 
Housekeeper’s Supply Room.................- 200 
Telephone Booth for Employees...............- ) 
Linen Room (Soiled) 800 students from 

Dining Rooms and Bedrooms.........-...--- 200 
Corridors in Living Areas—5’ wide............ ? 
Stairways 10’ wide (5’ each flight al- 

lowing for fall)... 3 ? 
Elevators—four—one for each unit of 

200' girls:6'x 7” = 42) 3 4 ee 168 


(service use only) 


Fire Alarm Systems connected with 
City Fire Department Headquarters. 


II. Centrat Foop Service ror 800 STUDENTS 


One 


INCLUDING: 


central kitchen to serve four dining rooms, 


each separated from the kitchen by an adequately 
equipped service room, containing steam tables, 
cupboards, beverage equipment, ice cream cabinet, 


etc. 


A snack bar, well removed from the kitchen, 
but operated under the supervision of the Dieti- 
tian. If possible, this bar should have an outdoor 
serving terrace or glass enclosed serving porch. 


General planning considerations: 


The entire unit to be so arranged that the food 
moves in a forward direction from the point of 
delivery of the raw food to the service areas with 
the minimum of deviation from a continuous line. 


OF THE 
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The same general principle to be applied to the 
movement of soiled dishes and garbage. 

Well-defined unit work areas for different types 
of food preparation processes must be grouped in 
such a way that these processes will not interfere 
with one another, that their raw food materials 
may be conveniently delivered to them, and that 
their finished products may move into the main 
flow of food toward the serving areas at the most 
convenient and logical point and with as little 
crossing of traffic lines as possible. 


A. Accommodations for Staff 


1. Managerial Staff sq. ft. 
(1) Private offices for the Assistant Dieti- 
tians 


(a) Main kitchen Assistant—adjacent 
to or within main kitchen area— 
window overlooking main kitchen, 


“SIE S EZ eis Ree See 80 

(b) Snack bar Assistant—adjacent to 
Siva chat eer nt Sak 80 

(2) Food Service Interns—200 sq. ft. near 
Fooa service Mirector ...-..........~:200 
(3) Private toilet and washroom................ 100 


2. Kitchen Staff 
(1) Locker, wash and toilet rooms for 40 


womienremployees 240i 300 
(2) Locker, wash and toilet rooms for 10 
Memicmploves sak ur ceN. fl ea 150 
(3) Locker, wash and toilet rooms for 60 
Role tN StIIUCN (Ses de) eo 400 
(4) Locker, wash and toilet rooms for 20 
MIeHestUCents ss. hae ohh) Noe le 200 
(5) Rest room—women.............-...---20---------- 200 
(6) PRES TOOM— MeCN... a oc. 0nd chess ee 200 


Locker and rest rooms to be located between the 
employees’ entrance to the building and the 
kitchen. 


B. Storage of Food 


Note: If a central unified food storage is estab- 
lished elsewhere on campus then these food 
storage areas would be revised downward. 


1. General storage areas to be near the de- 
livery entrance and on the same level. 
(a) Dry storage for staples and canned 
foods. 
(b) Cooled storage for potatoes, root 
vegetables, and fruits which do not 
require refrigeration, 50°-60°......... 200 
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(c) Refrigerated storage. To include 
walk-in boxes with individually 
controlled temperatures, slatted 
non-corrosive metal shelves, door- 
controlled lighting, drainage, venti- 
lation, and one of the bacteria con- 
trols. Separate boxes for: 

(1) Meats—to accommodate 2,000 
Ibs. meats, 33°, (Assuming 8’ 


(2) Dairy products—to accommo- 
date 10 cases eggs, 200 gal. 
milk and cream, 35°-38°. (As- 
suming: height). 5 50 

(3) Fresh fruits and vegetables— 
to accommodate 1,000 lbs. 40°- 
45°. (Assuming 8’ height)... 80 

(4) Fish, 25° — to accommodate 
300 lbs. (Fish box in one of the 
other refrigerators =. es eee 9 

d. Freezing storage—10° to accommo- 
date 500 lbs. frozen food. (Assum- 

ing 6 height). 2 re 20 


C. Food Preparation Areas 


1. Vegetable preparation unit. To be near 
vegetable storage and have easy access to 
garbage disposal unit. Separate drain for 
vegetable peeler. Triple sink with two 
drainboatdsenn: es. ens Saree eee 150 

2. Butcher shops. To be near meat storage 
box and located to provide easy trans- 
portation to cutting block. Double sink 
WICheQ ral eee eet noe epee eee 100 


D. Kitchen 


Rectangular shape approximately 40 x 60 ft., 
ranges and steam equipment in forward cen- 
tral area with other work units arranged 
aroundtthesidess:-— (er Ware er eee 2,400 
Cross ventilation, ceilings high enough to 
bring windows above usable wall space. 
Skylights not to be placed above steam 
equipment. 

Note: Maximum of 11-foot ceilings. 
Depressions for steam equipment to have 
rounded corners not only where the side 
walls join the floor of the depression but 
where the side walls join each other, and 
rounded sufficiently to give adequate footing 
to employees working or walking around the 
end pieces of equipment. 
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Corners of walls that protrude into passage 
ways and supporting columns to have round- 
ed corners, re-enforced where trucks or other 
equipment might strike them. 


Conveniently located handwashing facili- 
ties to be provided. 


Water to be piped to the ranges with faucets 
located above the area where large kettles 
will be used. 


Reach-in refrigerators to be near the cooking, 
the salad, and the dessert units. 


Ice storage—ice-crushing area. 


E. Bakery 


Space to be adequate to provide for sinks, 
refrigeration, a baker’s stove, work tables, 
storage for small equipment and supplies for 
current use, as well as for the ovens, mixer, 


proof box and dough mixer. 20 x 30 ft......... 600 


F. Four Service Units 


1. To be located between kitchen and dining 
rooms—each to provide for serving tables 
(hot or cold areas), dish, etc., storage, 
beverage equipment, ice cream cabi- 
Tet Nace eevee he see nec eee ee each 600 

Note: Salad unit may be placed in this area to 
great advantage, in which case, 150 sq. ft. extra 


must be provided with refrigeration, sinks, and 
work space. 150 sq. ft. x4. 150 sq. ft. each. 


2. Garbage rooms—two 
(a) One'for wet garbage-= 2.2 120 
(b) One for‘dry garbage 22sne ee 120 


G. Dishwashing 


Approximately 600 sq. ft. located with easy 
access from dining rooms but not adjacent 
to them. Recommend two 300 ft. areas for 
4 dining rooms if they must be located apart. 
Tile floor with walls up to 6-8 ft. Sound- 
proof ceiling and side walls above tile.......... 600 


H. Dining Room for Employees: (Kitchen and House) 


8 to 10 sq ft. per person. Located so house 
employees will not need to enter kitchen......400 


Furniture Storage 


Storage space for the dining rooms’ furniture 
when rooms are used for dancing to be pro- 
vided in the basement near service elevator. 
Tops and pedestals of tables must be separa- 
ble. This storage space might be in the 
passageways or locker rooms in the base- 
ment, near-the elevator... ee 200 


Snack Bar 


To be operated as a completely separate 
unit financially and not as an adjunct to the 
food service. Will not necessarily be in 
close proximity to the kitchen, but to be near 
enough to make delivery of certain supplies 
easy, and to enable the dietitian to super- 


VASE. Utes ct ee El es age a 800 


INDIVIDUAL RESIDENCE HALL UNITS 


Housing 200 students. Each unit with identical but separate management and social 
administration. For each 200 students, the following provisions: 


III. ApMINISTRATION, SOCIAL AND SERVICE 


A. Main Office 5: ft. 


1. Built-in safe for student valuables... 600 
2. Private Office—Head Resident... 120 
Secmtatt OHCs ee carte tae he th oe tee 120 
4. Call board to front office or telephone....100 
5. Post Office with lock boxes for 200 

21) | SEP ARR RSE ori aut aL Ue 200 
6. Private toilet and washroom for office 

SUE Ste cos kta te et eee 100 
7. Flower preparation room.......................... 60 


B. Entrance Hall 
About20e x30 2. i Ue eee 600 
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1. Off entrance hall a powder room and 
toilet-—washroom and cloak room with | 


adequate mirror... 3...24,.4 wee eee 250 
2. Men’s toilet and cloak room with ade- 
Qubate MICLORs cc. 256 oun tte ene 250 
C. Lounge 
40! 60! | ae 2,400 


D. Dining Room 


4 dining rooms to accommodate 200 each, 
arranged so two can be thrown together - 
for dancing. Long axis of room par- 
allel to service units. 2,400 to... 2,800 


a 
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E. Five or six Date rooms 


150 sq. ft. as alcoves off of the lounge— 


MOMIOOL ey oP DOTOR ant i cere 900 
Peeceine Moca seb. Pi er 250 
SEE LEN GR SSA AS 106) 0 i, uO ie ea SR eet 600 
H. Music or Radio Room—10Q’ x 15’ off the 

EST IINCSY 45 OR ue IAN, Se ee a Oe 150 


I. Kitchenette—(off the lounge) 10’ x 10’... 150 


J. Telephone Booths 
1. 2 booths (closed) 3’ x 3’=9’ x 2... 18 
2. 2 booths (open) 2’ x 2’=4' x 2.2.00. 8 


K. Recreation room—in basement—40’ x 60’/— 
Approached by stairway removed from 


lounge and date rooms..............--------------- 2,400 
L. Laundry 
A LS CULT 20, 6) # (ee a 300 
2. Drying room (With individual drying 
TS ES eS Nie ae ene eee 300 
Pa eOUMNIS TOON a6. 2.8. kk. 300 


M. Sewing Room—adjacent to laundry room..120 


IV. Livinc AccomMopaATIONS 
A. Head Resident’s Suite 


MPetvang room Pox 15 eet Sos, 180 
Na. LET SCOOT WEAR ot [9 Je te meena EE 144 
Se GIS AGS LC SI me ene 21 
BeSAD INOS eee 7 hives nS 60 
5. Kitchenette—Should contain a sink, two- 


burner electric plate, small refrigerator, 
cupboards, and adequate drainboards_...80 


B. Assistant Head Resident’s Room—(Graduate stu- 
dent in 2nd or 3rd year of graduate work.) 


Pepea-luvane room 12’ x15! fo4 a... 180 

DD SATS CH ea ee a 60 

BRAC IOS EKG Gtk eRe avec) y achevnc.. 21 

C. Two Graduate Residents’ Rooms—(1 per 100 stu- 
dents.) 

Wee eTOOIMS LOO Sd. hte Kd, ots cet aga acne! 320 

Dc lesets 50x 10 sq. ft. X25 Asse 20 


D. Student Bedrooms 
1. 98 double bedrooms per 200 students— 
160 sq. ft. exclusive of closet space— 
NEC SS Ee SS Seen Ae ie ea 15,680 
a. Window in center of outer wall—at 
least + of sq. ft. floor space. 


des 
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b. Radiator recessed and not under 
windows. 

c. One closet per occupant 5’ x 2’=10 
Sq. teat Olsamieak dG aay eee el OU 
Sliding doors on broad side. 334’ 
Hanging space (width). Shelf over- 
all hanging space and as many 18” 
shelves 10” apart as possible. Shoe 
Rack. Two drawers. 


Four single rooms per 200 students— 
10’ x 10’ or 100 sq. ft. exclusive of closet 


(1) Window at least 4 of total sq. ft. 124 
(2) Closet—same as closet for double 


. Buzzer system, call and answer from 


office to rooms, or ideal—telephone in 
each room connected with central 
switchboard. 


Common Rooms—(for each floor if each floor houses 


Nm PW 
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100 students.) 


. Small lounge equal in size to two of the 


double rooms for students. 10’ x 17’— 
S40) Sar FOR? eae et ae ee 680 


. Small kitchenette 8’ x 10’—80 sq. ft. 
or one half the size of a room for a single 
Student Osa > ft, ke 7 tek ae 160 
. LAnes roOm——OU sqnit) Re 2202 eee 120 
. Janitor closet-—60 sq. ft. x 2_.._.......---.- 120 
. Pressing room—60 sq. ft. x 2....-.-..1---. 120 
. Shower, bath, toilet 
a. Shower, 1 for 6 
SEE 2 units on 
b. Wash basins, 1 for hf 
6 students a ee 
c. Toilets, 1 for 5 SSN NE ak) 
students 


d. Hair wash basins, 1 for 10 students. 

e. Hair dryer, 1 for 25 students. 

f. Mirrors (full length) center of corri- 
dors and at main exit for students. 

g. 1 bathtub in each bath unit. 

h. Built-in locker for each student who 
uses bath unit. 


. 4 telephone booths—2 house, 2 pay— 


9 sq. ft.x 4x2. Unless there is a tele- 
phone in each room. 
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V. MATERIALS AND FINISHES 


A. Floors and Walls 


i 
Ze 
3 


4. 
3 


Entrance and Lounges—hardwood floors. 
Halls—asphalt tile floors. 
Stairways—cement with hardwood or as- 
phalt tile. 

Offices—hardwood floors. 
Head Resident Room and 


Rooms—Hardwood floors. 


all Living 


. Bath, Shower, etc.—Tile. 
. Kitchen 


a. Floors and walls must be made of easily 
cleaned, nonabsorbent, and moisture 
proof material. Floor must be heavy 
enough to withstand the movement of 
heavy truck and reasonably skidproof 
when damp. Quarry tile is probably 
best, cement least desirable. Stain re- 
sistant, and attractive in appearance. 

b. A cove base to be used wherever floors 
and walls or other right-angled eleva- 
tions meet. 

c. Sound proofing or sound deadening to be 
used in all areas where noise is dificult 
to avoid, particularly in dining rooms, 
dishwashing, and pot washing areas. 


Dry storage—floors to be cement or easily 
cleaned composition. Hollow tile walls 
to be avoided as they provide hiding 
places for pests. 


10. 


Ais 


a: 


13: 


14. 


A.J.A. File 


. Refrigerated storage—easily cleaned and 


nonabsorbent floors and walls. 

Vegetable preparation unit—Cement or 
similar floor with cone base and sloping to 
drain. Walls moisture proof. 

Butcher shop—Tile floor and side walls 
for 6-8’. Moisture-proof plaster above 
with washable paint. 

Bakery—Floor tile, side walls tile, 6-8’, 
then moisture-proof plaster with water- 
proof paint. 

Employees’ Dining Room—Rubber or 
asphalt tile floor—moisture-proof paint on 
side walls. 

Administration, Social and Service Dining 
room—Hardwood floor, light attractive 
walls, sound-proof ceiling. 


B. Ventilation 


fie 


Ds 


de 


Kitchen—Good ventilation must be avail- 
able in all areas. 

Dry storage—To be cool and well venti- 
lated. Hot pipes to be avoided. 
Bakery—To have ample heat control 
(ventilation). 


C. Illumination 


i. 


Kitchen—Good light, preferably natural, 
for daylight hours. Artificial light of 2 
foot-candles per sq. ft. for general kitchen 
lighting, 1 foot-candle for dining rooms, 4 
foot-candles for work counters. 


SUGGESTED MODIFICATION OF THIS PROGRAM FOR MEN’S RESIDENCE HALLS 


A. As far as staff offices and rooms, kitchen, and 
food preparation areas are concerned, no 
changes are recommended. 


B. In student bedrooms it is suggested: 

1. That the same closet space be allotted to 
men as to women, except that drawers be 
substituted for shelves in the closet. 

2. Furniture: bedspread, drapes, and cur- 
tains should be supplied by the Univer- 
sity. 

Dressers: 54” in height. 
C. Rooms on bedroom floors. 

1. There is no need for a pressing room, hair 
wash basins, or hair dryers. 

2. No need for full length mirrors at centers 
of corridors; but one is recommended at 
main exit. 
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Bathtubs are unnecessary. Showers should 
be of the stall type. 


For men as well as women, metal lockers 
are essential. 


. In addition to toilets there should be one 


urinal to every five students. 


Living room plans 


The date rooms planned for the women’s 
units should be eliminated in men’s dormi- 
tories. 

A large recreation room containing bil- 
liard tables, ping pong tables, etc., should 
be supplied in addition to the central 
lounge and library. The recreation room 
should be available via a back stairway. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—ANALYSIS OF RESIDENCE HALLS 
By Lynn W. Fry, a.t.a., Supervising Architect 


Year 
Built 


1914 
1OES 
1920 
1925 
1931 
1933 
1937 
1939 
1939 
1940 
1940 


1948 


1948 


Notes: 
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No. of Students 
Single Rooms 
© Suites for Two 


Q Double Rooms 


ie] 


Name of Dormitory For 
Martha Cookers scent< aes: Women 
Helen Newberry........... Women 
Betsyabanbourwse a. acee Women 
Wawvetrsh Club eine. assy. 2) en 
Mioshier-fordanene.e in a. Women 
Hleccher alld ciea. se a When 
PNilenaRumseye sisson a: Men 
WictonCaauchanes an saeae Men 
West Quadrangle.......... Men 
cockwelll Hall kgs haa asa Women 
Hast Quadrangle .......... en 

AROMATIC): Gee ane ae a Pee 


Average per Student.... 
Women’s Dormitory....... 


Proposed Men’s Dormitory. 


Total Cubical 


322,160 
325 587 


1,923 687 
1,693 449 


201 ,480 
313 ,982 
444387 


3 ,237 682 
1,432,518 
1,639,399 


Cubical Feet 
per Student 
Gross Floor Area 


12,297,791 


2,020 ,898 
3 ,450 ,000 
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Sq. Ft. per 
Student 


& 
8 
[am 
oo 
a 
Rs 
a 
Name of Dormitory For I 
Martha Cook......... Women 1,5 
Helen Newberry....... Women 1,120 
Betsy Barbour........ Women 1,230 
Wawyers: Clubteca. 2) Men 5 ,687 
Mosher-Jordan........ Women 6,/62 
Riletcher Hall ee... Men None 
Allen-Rumsey......... Men None 
Victor C. Vaughan..... Men 2 ,000 
West Quadrangle...... Men 15 ,476 
Stockwell) Hall¥ 7.2... Women 5,256 
East Quadrangle...... Men 6,36 


STORAU:S setter <p-tonein ie 45 454 
Average per Student Site 
Women’s Dormitory... 7 ,240 


Proposed Men’s 


Dormitory, sat selele cus MS BH 


less 58 (No. of students in Fletcher Hall). 
provided for in West Quadrangle. 


**_Computed on basis of 932 students (Capacity of West Quadrangle plus Allen-Rumsey). 


Sq. Ft. per Student 


Kitchen and 
tc Kitchen Service 
% of Total Area 


Dining Room 
% of Total Area 
Dining Room 
Kitchen and 

= Kitchen Service 
Kitchen and 


Area 


a 


WB OO Ore 


Oo 


Sq. Ft. per Student 


Kitchen Service 


eZ 


14.4 


Weel SS) 2 Sie 


13.8 
G9) 


$7 941,754 


Cost: Structure 
and Furnishings 
Cost per 

‘S Student 
Cost per 
Cubic Foot 


(e) 


4c $6.33 
LACT <3. 

she 6.05 
.7¢ 19.14 


Square Foot 


Cost per 


Ze) 


NI 
° 
ANIMAWAH OO 
Xe) 

N 


Av./Cu. Av./Sq. 


Ft. 
$7.75 


4,796 2.51 9.37 $2,885,000 5,634 142.7c 15.12 


13.00 9,810 3.00 9.00 6,700,000 5,846 194.2¢ 20.55 


*_Average area of dining room per student is computed on the basis of total column I by total of column A, 
While Allen-Rumsey has no dining facilities, the students are 


Costs in column O include the following items: complete structure, Architects-Owners supervision during 


construction, landscaping, architects fees and furnishings. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON COLLEGE RESIDENCE HALL 
PLANNING 


COLLEGE & CAMPUS PLANNING 


College Architecture. 
Beidler, Paul. Sch. and Soc., Nov. 8, ’47. 


Planning for Postwar College and University Con- 
struction. 
Smith, Howard Dwight, F.A..A. Amer. Sch. and 
Univ., v. 16, ’44. 
The need for long-range comprehensive campus plans. 


Standards for College Buildings. 
Evenden, G. D. and Engelhardt, N. L. Teach. Coll., 
Columbia Univ. 1938. 


Architectural Planning of the American College. 
Palmer, Archie M. and Larson, J. F. McGraw-Hill, 
1933. 


History of the Growth and Development of the Campus 
of the University of Illinois. 


Tilton and O’Donnell. Univ. of Ill. Press, 1930. 


Planning of Colleges and Universities. 
Ackerman, Frederick L. Arch. Forum. 54:691-96. 


Wein, “hl, 


College Architecture in America. 
Klauder, C. Z. and Wise, H. C. Charles Scribner’s 
Sonss Ne ¥e01929: 


* GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Residence Halls for Women Students. 
Nat’l. Assoc. of Deans of Women, Nat’l. Educ. Assoc., 
Wash., D. C., 1947, 
Chapter VI—“Building Problems.” 


College Dormitories. 


Cocking, Walter D. In Amer. Sch. and Univ., 1944, 
pp. 95-96. 


The Designing of College Dormitories. 
Smith, Howard Dwight, F.A.I.A. Amer. Sch. and 
Univ., v. 12, 1940. 
Problems of administration, construction, and aes- 
thetics may be solved cooperatively in planning a 
dormitory. 


Dormitories and Social Rooms. 


Evenden, Edward S., Strayer, George D. and Engel- 
hardt, N. L. Standards for College Buildings: T. (er 
Columbia Univ., 1938, Chapter V. 


Some Aspects of Management of Residence Halls for 
Women. 


Augustine, Grace. N. Y., F. S. Crofts & Co. 1935. 
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Housing College Students. 
McHale, Kathryn, Ed. Amer. Assoc. of Univ. Women, 
Wash., D. C., 1934. 


Architectural Planning of the American College. 
Larson, J. F. and Palmer, A. M. Section on “Residence 
Halls,’ pp. 137-150. McGraw-Hill, 1933. 


Planning Residence Halls. 
Hayes, Harriet, N. Y. City, Bur. of Publ. Teach. 
Coll., Columbia Univ., 1932, 242 pp. 


College Architecture in America. 
Klauder, C. Z. and Wise, H. C. Chapter on “Men’s 
Dormitories,” pp. 110-136, Scribner’s, 1929. 


SURVEYS & REPORTS 


Housing Program for New York State Teachers Col- 


leges. 
Sch. and Soc. 65:6. Jan. 4, 747. 


Report of the Committee to Study Housing at the 
Univ. of Texas. 
Feb. 1946. 


Study of Student Housing at Ohio State University. 
Recommendations for a future housing program. 
Stradley, Dr. Bland L., Vice Pres., Dec., 1945. 


Student Housing. 
Stewart, R. B. In Minutes of 31st Annual Meeting 
of the Central Assoc. of Univ. and Coll. Business 
Officers, Madison, Wis. Univ. of Wis., 1941. Pp. 136- 
145. 


Dormitory Planning—1941. 
Ingemann, William M. Amer. Sch. and Univ., v. 13, 
41. Summary of the housing needs and preferences 
of dormitory directors in 27 colleges. 


Housing of College Students. 

In National Assoc. of State Universities. Proceedings. 
Herman G. James, ed. The Assoc., 1937. Pp. 82-106. 

The preliminary report of an investigation carried on’ 
at the University of Minnesota under direction. of 
M. G. Neale, Professor of Educational Administration, 
with the cooperation of the Committee on Group Life 
of Students, Nat’l. Assoc. of State Universities. Covers 
history, present status, and future aspects of college 
student housing. Contains tables showing present hous- 
ing facilities in different types of higher institutions. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


Residence Halls & the Educational Program. 
Thompson, Florence M. Ed. Rec. 29:64-71. Jan. ’48. 


Higher Education’s Number One Problem. 
Sch. and Soc., 63:76-77, Feb. 2, °46. 


Vital Opportunity for Education—Residence Halls for 
Women. 
Wilson, M. M. Nat'l Assn. Deans of Women Jour., 
10 :34-6. Oct. 746. 


The Modern College Dormitory, an Educational Enter- 
prise. 
Wrigley, Lowell A. In Amer. Sch. & Univ., pp. 94- 
101. 1945, 


College Dormitories—a Review. 
Cocking, Walter D. Amer. Sch. and Univ., v. 16, 1944. 
An observation on the shift in emphasis—from the 
college dormitory as a “boarding house” to its accept- 
ance as an educational laboratory. 


Scholarship of Students Housed in Various Living 
Quarters. 
Sch. and Soc., 57:221-224, Feb. 20, ’43. 
A comparison of the attainments of students residing 
in different types of living quarters at the Universities 
of California and Minnesota. 


Relation Between Housing and Scholarship. 
Jour. of Higher Educ. 13:158-59, Mar. 1942. 


Some Factors in the Housing of Students Related to 
Success in College. 
Hansen, Minna. Doctor’s Thesis, 1942. Univ. of Chi- 
cago. Microfilm. (Also available for study in U. S. 
Office of Education Library, Wash., D. C.) 


Effect of Housing on College Scholarship. 
Ludeman, W. W. Sch. and Soc., 52:268-69, Sept. 28, ’40. 
Study made at Southern State Normal School, Spring- 
field, South Dak., of scholarship of students living in 
and out of dormitories. 


SOCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Dormitory that Explores New Ideas of Student Life; 
M.I.T. Senior House. 
Arch. Rec. 102:82-7, ill. plans. Dec. ’47. 


Use of Dormitories for Social Education. 
Thompson, F. Ed. & Psychol. M. 7:3 pp. 648-54. ’47. 


Dormitory Home. 
Larson, H. B. Prac. Home Econ. 24:478. ill., Oct. ’46. 


College Dormitory as an Emerging Force in the New 
Education. 
Lind, M. Assn. Am. Col. Bul. 32:529-38. Dec. 46. 


Student Housing at University of Missouri. 
Higher Educ., 2:7-8, Sept. 15, ’45. 
Discusses desirability of providing residence halls for 
all students. Benefits health, scholarship, and social 
development. 


Some Social Aspects of Residence Halls for College 
Women. 
Stewart, H. Q. Professional and Tech. Press, 11 W. 
52d St. N. Y. $1.75. 1942. 
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Life in a College Housekeeping Apartment. 
New Girls Dormitory at Branch Agricultural College, 
Cedar City, Utah. 
Ashby, E. Prac. Home Econ. ill., 19:382-3. Nov. 741. 


Provisions for Student Activity Programs in College 
Residence Halls for Women. 
Thompson, Florence M. Doctor’s Thesis, 1942, Univ. 
of Chicago. 167 pp. Unpublished. (Available for loan 
from the U. S. Office of Education Library.) 


How Proper Building Design and Equipment can 
Lessen the Problems of Residence Hall Managers. 
Hunter, Melissa. Amer. Sch. and Univ., v. 11, 1939. 
Detailed suggestions based on experience with residence 
hall problems. 


Marriep STUDENTS 


Decent Housing for Married Students. 
Kamphoefner, Henry L. Col. @ Univ. Bus. 2:3. pp. 11- 
13a iate4/- 


The Housing of Married Students. 
The Jour. of Higher Educ., 17:51, Jan. 46. 
Reports on means taken to provide student housing at 
the Univ. of Arkansas, Univ. of New Hampshire, and 
Purdue Univ. 


Housing of Married Students. 
Hosp. H. M. Am. Assn. Univ. Women J. 39:101-2. 
Jan. ’46. 
FACULTY 


Kighteen Years of Faculty Housing. 
Turner, Glen C. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 5:1, p. 5. Jul. 748. 


PLANNING DATA 


Residence Halls for the Teachers Colleges. 
Lewis, A. K. N. Y. State Ed. 35:375-8. illus. Feb. 748. 


Dormitory Planning. 
Coll. @ Univ. Bus. 2:3 pp. 4-23. Mar. ’47. 


If You are Going to Build. 
Hayes, Harriet. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 2:3, p. 4-5. Mar. 47. 


Main Factors in the Dormitory Problem. 
Arch. Rec. 102:82-7. ill. plans. diags. Dec. °47. 


Building Types: college dormitories; reference studies 

on design and planning, with time-saver standards. 

Stubbins, H. Jr. ill. plans. Arch. Rec. 99:106-24. Apr. 
46. 


Dormitory Standards. 
Arch. Rec. 94:75-7. Sep. °43. 


Recent Residence Halls in Women’s Colleges; Com- 
parative Analysis. 
Pencil Pts. 24:59. Jul. 743. 


A Low-Cost Residence Hall for Men. 
Mellenbrook, Foley, and Scott, and Trautman, Paul R. 
Amer. Sch. and Univ. v. 14, 1942. 
Design features of a dormitory with low original cost 
and low maintenance cost. 
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FOOD SERVICES 


Meals for Many. 
Harris and Wood. Cornell Univ., Bull. No. 477. 


Scientific Basis for Design of Institution Kitchens. 
Thomas, Orpha M. H. T. C., Col. Univ. 1947. 75 pp. 
mimeo. $3.00. ; 
Analysis and time and space studies of food processing. 
Industrial methods of management, applicable to food 
service. 


Layout Principles for Quantity Service Kitchens. 
Dana, A. W. Hotel Manag. Mar. ’47, p. 41-43. Apr. 
47, pp. 50-52. illus. Jun. ’47, pp. 42. 


Food Service in Institutions. 
West, Bessie B. and Wood, LeVelle. 2nd ed. N. Y. 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1946. 


Essentials in Planning a Kitchen of Any Size. 
Slumberg, Harry. Hotel Manag. Aug. ’43. 


Efficient Cafeteria and Kitchen Layouts for College 
Residence Halls. 
Rollins, J. Leslie. Amer. Sq@. and Univ., v. 14, pp. 
333-8, 1942. 
Efficient planning of space and equipment for feeding 
college students. 


Food Service in the College Community. 
Purdy, Daisy I. J. Am. Dietet. A. 18:306. May. 1942. 


Housekeeping in Dormitories. 
Gibbs, Elizabeth C. J. Am. Dietet. A. 17:336. Apr. 
1941. 


Food Service in College Residence Halls. 
Williamson, Lillian. J. Home Econ. 30:633. Nov. ’38. 


Planning Dormitory Food Service. 
Bryan, M. D. Arch. Rec. Apr. 46. 


Planning the Floor Layout for Food Service Depart- 
ment. 
Journ. Amer. Dietetic Assoc. Pts. I, II and III. illus. 
diag. flow charts. Jan.-Mar. 1947. 


, 


MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL 


Lighting of the Cadet Barracks at the U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
Darley, W. G. and Taylor, G. J. Reprinted from IJlwm. 
Eng. XL1:5, May, 46. 


Light in the Home, 


Jackson, Edward. Reprints from Hygeia, the Health 
Magazine, Jan. ’38. 


Study Facilities in College Dormitories, 
Kraehenbuehl, John O. Nat’l Soc. for the Prevention 
of Blindness, Inc., N. Y., N. Y. Publ. 232. 


An Investigation of Student Study Lighting. 


Kraehenbuehl, John O. Univ. of Ill. Bull. XXXIV :60, 
Matas Z oe O76 
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The College Student and Dormitory Study Facilities. 
Phelan, Annette M. Nat’l Soc. for the Prevention of 
Blindness, Inc., Publ. 292, New York, N. Y. 


Acceptance of I.E.S. Footcandle Standards for the War 
Effort. 


Sturrock, Walter. IJlum. Engr., Nov. ’44. 


A Survey of Lighting Facilities of Hodges Hall. 
A project of the Physics Dept. of Marshall Coll. 


Central Plant Heats 45 Buildings. 
Hollingsworth, F. N. Heat & Vent. 41:82-3. Jun. 744. 


Deep Tunnel Heating at the University of Minnesota. 
Figen, Milton. Heat & Vent. 38:15-200. Aug. ’41. 


Waste Energy from Diesel Engine Supplies Heat to 
New England College. 
Westbrook, Francis A. Heat & Vent. 38:31-2. Feb. ’41. 


FURNISHINGS & EQUIPMENT 


Room Design and Furnishings for Men. 
Burns, Lee. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 5:1. pp. 12-13. Jul. ’48. 


Room Design and Furnishings for Women. 
Higgins, Daniel Paul. Coll. @ Univ. Bus. 5:1. pp. 10-11. 
Jul. 748. 


Residence Hall Furnishings. 
Tear, Julia’Frances. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 3:3. pp. 16-18. 
Sept. °47. 


No Drab Dormitories at Colorful Colby. 
Sherburne, Sally I. Coll. @ Univ. Bus. 2:2. pp. 32-33. 
Feb. 47. 


What Kind of Dormitory Furniture? 
Buntain, Willard J. Coll. @ Univ. Bus. 2:3. pp. 23-24. 
Mar. 747. 


Furnishings for Students’ Rooms. 
Coll. & Univ. Bus. 1:5. p. 36. Nov. ’46. 


Rooms at New Hampshire Have Built-in Features. 
Coll. & Umv. Bus. 1:3, p. 172 Sept. “46: 


Dormitory Room. 
Loman, H. W. Coll. @ Univ. Bus. 1:3, p. 15. ill., plan 
& sections. Sept. ’46. 


Furnishings and Equipment for Residence Halls. 
Bryan, Mary deG. and Handy, Etta. Abridged mimeo. 
ed. 80 pp. Paper 55¢. 

Bur. of Publ., Teach. Coll., Columbia Univ. 1933. 


TEMPORARY & EMERGENCY 


Hurry-Up Housing. 
Barrows, Leland. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 2:2, pp. 14-15. 
Feb. °47. 


Oklahoma University Solves Housing Problem. 
Jour. of Higher Educ., 18:206-09, Apr. 1947. 
Oklahoma University takes over quarters of two naval 
ie at Norman and new housing unit at “Sooner 

ity.” 
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State College (Rhode Island) Finds Quonset Huts 
Satisfactory for Housing Veteran Students. 
Sch. Mgt., 15:508, May 1946. 


Colleges and the Housing Crisis. 
Higher Educ. 3:1-3, Nov. 15, 1946. 
Describes plans by colleges and universities for use of 
surplus war buildings for emergency student housing. 


Housing of Veterans at Colleges. 
Higher Educ. 2:3-4, Jan. 1, 1946. 
Summarize college housing arrangements with Federal 
Public Housing Authority. 


Postwar College Housing. 
Williamson, E. G. Jour. of Higher Educ. 15:465-69, 
Dec. 744. 
Describes housing facilities at the University of 
Minnesota and functions of Student Housing Bureau. 


This Stadium Houses Students. 
Burnett, Hugh. The Nation’s Schools. 24:43, Sept. 1939. 
Director of Extension, Ft. Hays Kansas State College, 
describes conversion of space under stadium into hous- 
ing for men students under cooperative plan of living. 


PUBLISHED PLANS 


Public Buildings: a Survey of Architecture of Projects 
Constructed with P.W.A. Assistance. 
Short, (CW. and Brown, R. S. Govt. Print. Of, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1939. $2.50. 
Contains floor plans and pictures of residence halls 
constructed by almost 30 public institutions. 


Student’s Room in a Dormitory of a Men’s College. 
Problem, critique, awards. Beaux Arts Inst. Des. Bull. 
Feb. 1944. 


ALPHABETICAL BY STATES 


Double Rooms for Auburn Men, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 
Brewster, Sam F. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 2:3, p. 10. Mar. 
"47. 


Girls’ Dormitory for the University of California. 
Corbett & MacMurray and W. W. Wurster, archts. 
Arch. Forum. 79:48-51. ill., plans, diags, Jul. ’43. 


Woman’s Impression of the New Girls’ Dormitory at 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Corbett & MacMurray and W. W. Wurster, archts. 
Arch. @ Engr. 151:12-21. ill., plan. Dec. 742. 


Rooms with Campus Connections, Claremont Men’s 
College, Calif. 
Engel, Dorothy Crane. Coll. @ Univ. Bus. 5:1, pp. 20-21. 
Jul. °48. 


Occidental College, a Well Planned Institution, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Hunt, M. and H. C. Chambers, archts. Arch. &@ Engr. 
139 :16-19. ill., floor plan. Oct. ’39. 
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Pomona College Residence Hall, Claremont, Calif. 
Allison & Rible, archts. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 3:3, pp. 
14-15. Sep. ’47. 


Housing Approved for Santa Barbara College, Calif. 
Arch. & Engr. 165:29. Jun. °46. 


Cross Plan Selected for Denver. Women’s Dormitory. 
Toll, H. C. Fisher & Fisher, archts. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 
2:3, pp. 14-15. Mar. 747. 


The Yale Residential Colleges, New Haven, Conn. 
Yale Publ. Assoc. 1933. 


Silliman College, Yale University. 
Eggers & Higgins, archts. Arch. Rec. 89:110-11. views 
& plans. Feb. 741. 


Calhoun College, Yale University. 
Arch. Forum. 60:321-330. May 734. 


P.B.A. Residence Halls for Women, Washington, D. C. 
Arch. Rec. 92:40-3. Jul. ’42. 


Idaho Plans for Comfortable Living, College of Idaho, 
Caldwell, Idaho. 
Bryant, Thurlow. Coll. G@ Univ. Bus. 3:1, pp. 24-25. 
jiulee47: 


And So To Bed—And Board. Blackburn College, Car- 
linville, Il. 
Philip B. Maher, archt. Coll. & Univ. Bus. v:5, pp. 
14-15. May 748. 


Glass, Inside and Out. Illinois Inst. of Technology, 
Chicago. 
Meister, Kay. M. van der Rohe, archt. Coll. & Univ. 
Bus. 1:3, pp. 12-14. Sept. ’46. 


Metropolitan 1948—Styled for Men. Illinois Inst. of 
Technology. 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, archts. Coll. & Univ. 
Buss 5:1, p.22. Jule 48. 


Housing Campus, Illinois Inst. of Technology. 
Prog. Arch. 28:7, pp. 54-8. Jul. ’47. 


Residence Hall, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. 
Arthur O. Angilly, archt. Coll. @ Univ. Bus. 3:3, pp. 
12-13. Sept. ’47. 


Thousand Students Under One Roof, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 
Eggers & Higgins, superv. archts. Burns & James, 
archts. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 2:3, pp. 20-21. Mar. ’47. 


A University Campus Under Way. Drake University, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Saarinen, Swanson & Saarinen, archts. Arch. Rec. 
102:6, pp. 71-87. 


Unique Features for Luther Girls, Decorah, Ia. 
Altfillisch, Charles, archt. Coll. @ Univ. Bus. 2:3, pp. 
18-19. Mar. ’47. 


On the Move. Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
Moore, J.C.B., Moore & Hutchins, archts. Coll. & Univ. 
Bus. 1:5, pp. 16-20. Nov. 746. 
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Mary Fisher Hall, Goucher College. 
Moore & Hutchins, archts. Pencil Pts. 24 :54-67. Jul. *43. 


College Builds a College; Goucher Competition. 
Spencer, E. P. Mag. Art. 31:705-7. Dec. ’38. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Adds Dormitory 
Facilities. 
Arch. & Engr. 166:33. Aug. ’46. 


Serpentine Plan Spreads the View, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass. 
A. Aalto, archt. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 3:6, p. 14. Dec. ’47. 


Smith College Dormitory Competition, Northampton, 
Mass. 
Arch. Rec. p. 53. Apr. 746. 


Wheaton College Additions, Norton, Mass. 
Hornbostel & Bennett, archts. Arch. Forum. 78:81-8. 
Jan. 743. 


Hilltop Site for St. Olaf Men’s Hall, Northfield, Minn. 
Lee, A. O. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 2:3, p. 22. Mar. ’47. 


Six Girls to a Suite. Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minn. 
Ingemann, W. M. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 5:1, pp..18-19. 
Jul. °48. 


Building in Pairs—for Recreation and Residence. 
Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. 

Mange, A. Edythe. Coll. © Univ. Bus. 4:6, pp. 10-14. 
Jun. 48. 


New Buildings for Boys Town, Nebraska. 
Leo A. Daly Co., archts. Arch. Rec. 101:1 pp. 66-73. 
Nati A47. 


State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Tooker & Marsh, archts. Arch. Rec. 98:90-1. Dec. ’45. 


Residence Hall for New York University’s College 
of Medicine. 
Arch. Rec. 98:144. Dec. °45. 


Single Rooms for Skidmore Girls, Saratoga, N. Y. 
Jallade, Louis E. Coll. @ Univ. Bus. 2:3, pp. 6-7. 
Mar. 747. 


Oklahoma University Women’s Dormitory. 
Arch. Forum, 83 :112-113. Sept. ’45. 


Here Girls Live 
Providence, R. I. 
Curtis, Howard S. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 5:1, pp. 14-17. 
Jul. 748, 


Graciously. Pembroke College, 


Seven Units in Vanderbilt Quadrangle, Nashville, Tenn. 
Henderson, G. D. F. B. Warfield & Assoc., archts. 
Coll. & Umv. Bus. 2:3, pp. 16-17. Mar. ’47. 


Dormitories Flank the Dining Hall. Texas College of 
Arts & Industries. 


Eggers & Higgins, archts. Coll. @ Univ. Bus. 2:1, Dews: 
Jan. 747. 
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Vermont Builds in Pre-cast Concrete. Univ. of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. 
Mylchreest, W. B. McKim, Mead & White, archts. 
Coll. & Univ. Bus. 3:2, p. 10. Aug. ’47. 


Virginia Adheres to Classic Style, Univ. of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 
Eggers & Higgins and Baskervill & Son, archts. Coll. 
& Univ. Bus. 2:3, pp. 8-9. Mar. 747. 


FOREIGN 


A New Block of Residential Chambers. Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. 
Hughes & Bicknell, archts. Arch. Rev. 90:105-7. Oct. 
41, 


SUMMARY OF ARTICLES ON 
RESIDENCE HALLS 


Published in College and University Business, 
1946-48 
July 1948: 


Colorado State College of Education 

Marymount College-room furnishings 
University of Wisconsin—room furnishings 
Pembroke College—residence hall 

Gustavus Adolphus—residence hall 

Claremont Mens College—residence hall 

Illinois Institute of TTechnology—residence hall 
Southeastern Missouri State College—residence 


May 1948: 


Blackburn University—residence and dining hall 


December 1947: 


Grinnell College—faculty homes 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology—residence 


hall 


September 1947: 


Michigan State—residence hall furnishings 
Pomona College—residence hall 
Monmouth College—residence hall 


August 1947: 


University of Vermont—residence hall 


July 1947: 
College of Idaho—residence hall 


June 1947: 


Selecting of room furnishings at University of 
Texas 
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April 1947; 
Faculty housing at Culver Military Academy 


March 1947: 


What kind of dormitory furniture 

St. Olaf College—residence hall 
University of Indiana—residence hall 
Luther College—residence hall 
Vanderbilt University—residence hall 
University of Denver—residence hall 
State University of Iowa 

Purdue 

Georgia Tech 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute—residence 
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University of Virginia—residence hall 
Skidmore College—residence hall 


February 1947: 


Colby College—residence hall 
Carleton College—faculty housing 


January 1947: 
Texas College of Arts & Industries—residence hall 


November 1946: 
Goucher College—residence hall 


September 1946: 


Penn State—dormitory room 


Technical News 


“LET HIM NOW SPEAK OR FOREVER AFTER HOLD 
HIS PEACE” 


N ADMONITION and an opportunity for definite 
action: 

Time is running out within which the membership 
of The Institute may participate in the first Product 
Literature Competition sponsored by The Institute 
and The Producers’ Council. 

The complaint is frequently heard that much of 
the descriptive product literature distributed to 
architects fails to provide the technical information 
necessary for a proper appraisal of the product 
or its selection and specifying to meet specific condi- 
tions. 

This competition is intended to give the archi- 
tect the opportunity to apply the principle of separat- 
ing the sheep from the goats in an effort to learn 
the type of product literature which best serves his 
requirements. 


New Chapter Representatives for Collaboration with 
Department of Education and Research 


Mr. Charles Rummel has been appointed in the 
Chicago Chapter. 

Mr. William C. Stohldrier has been appointed in 
the Westchester Chapter. 

Mr. A. C. Zimmerman has been appointed in 
the Pasadena Chapter. 


New Producers’ Council Member 
The Producers’ Council announces the following 
new member and its National Representative in The 


Council: 
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Members of The Institute are urged to forward 
to the Representative in their Chapter for Collabo- 
ration with the Department of Education and Re- 
search not more than ten examples of product 
literature which they feel best serve the requirements 
of the architect in the selection and specifying of 
building products. 

The list of these Representatives will be found 
in the January issue of The Institute’s BULLETIN, 
and selections should be forwarded as made but not 
later than December 10, 1948. 

This is the last call, and failure of the archi- 
tect to demonstrate to the producer the type of 
technical product literature he considers best serves 
his requirements will leave no alternative but to 
“forever hold his peace,’ with respect to the in- 
adequacy of product literature. 


Roddis Lumber and Veneer Company, Marshfield, 
Wisconsin. Mr. Robert Beggs, National Repre- 
sentative. 


Automatic Controls Need Watching 


Automatic controls, which provide a welcome 
labor saving device, are “must” equipment on many 
types of heating boilers, hot water supply boilers 
and hot water tanks. 

They are assumed to be the sentinels to guard 
against undue pressures which, if not controlled, 
may cause material property damage and possible 
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loss of life. The number of explosions of this type 
of equipment point out the necessity of not only 
installing reliable equipment but, what is perhaps 
of more importance, maintaining proper servicing 
to insure continuing efficient operation. 


Appointment to Technical Committee 


Professor Walter C. Voss, of the Massachu- 
setts Chapter, has been appointed representative of 
The Institute on A.S.A. Committee 0-4, Methods 
of Testing Wood, succeeding Professor Charles W. 
Killam, resigned. 


Mail Receptacles 


Where mail receptacles or door slots are pro- 
vided for city delivery service attention is directed 
to the following requirements of the U. S. Post 
Office Department: 


“The clear rectangular opening in the outside 
plate of door slots shall be 114” wide and 7” long. 
The slot shall have a spring flap, hinged at the top 
if placed horizontally, and hinged on the side away 
from the hinge edge of the door if placed vertically. 
When the hinged flap is pushed back it shall not 
obstruct the 14%” x 7” opening. The size of chute 
shall conform to the slot plate opening. When a 
hooded plate is used inside to provide greater pri- 
vacy, the bottom line of the hooded portion shall 
be not more than 34” below the bottom line of the 
slot in the outside plate if placed horizontally, or 
more than 34” beyond the side line of the slot in 
the outside plate nearest the hinge edge of door if 
placed vertically. The hood at its greatest projection 
shall be not less than 2 1/16” beyond the inside 
face of the door. Slots should be placed not less 
than 30” from the outside finished floor line.” 


“Meeting Needs of Mankind by Scientific Research” 


The 35th Annual Report of the Director to the 
Board of Trustees of the Mellon Institute is an 
impressive record of activities covering a widely 
diversified field of research of practical interest to 
many branches of industry. 


Among the research projects related to construc- 
tion are the following: 


Porcelain Enamels. The Ceramic Chemicals 
Fellowship has carried forward its investigations on 
white cover-coat enamels opacified with titanium 
dioxide. Enamels of this type have been proved 
to have a much higher degree of acid resistance and 
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opacity than enamels opacified with antimony or 
zirconia, and can be employed in lighter weights 
of application. They are particularly well adapted 
to use on refrigerators, washing machines, stoves, 
furniture, signs and for architectural purposes. 

Daylight Lighting. The study of the problem of 
scientifically day-lighting factories resulted in the 
simplification of a line of skylights and sash and the 
development of a weatherproof structural skylight 
and sash construction. 

Steel Wall Panels. The development of a light- 
weight steel structural sub-floor unit has led to the 
divising of insulated steel dry wall panels. 

Heat Insulating and Roofing Materials. Investi- 
gation has been made of various desiccants for use 
in vapor transmission studies by the desiccant method. 
Some desiccants heretofore considered satisfactory for 
vapor transmission tests have been found unsuitable 
because of the fact that the vapor pressure over the 
desiccant builds up considerably for a very low 
moisture gain of the agent. Research has been con- 
tinued on the water-vapor permeability of various 
protective coatings and vapor-barrier sheet mate- 
rials used in the building and low-temperature 
fields. 

Nonferrous Alloys. Investigations have been ex- 
panded to include alloys containing aluminum, copper 
and zinc, as well as magnesium. Several promising 
series of alloys have been developed experimentally. 


Wood Box Columns 


The Research Corporation of New York City 
just announced that a grant of $2,000 was given 
to the Virginia Polytechnic Institute Wood Re- 
search Laboratory for a study of wood box columns. 

Wood box columns have been in satisfactory use, 
although test and design data have not been available. 
The investigation was set up in order to determine 
formulas for their design. With the availability of 
the test data, it will be possible to use wood box 
columns much more satisfactorily, especially in engi- 
neering design with wood. More than 100 tests 
on full-size wood box columns of various cross- 
sections, of various plank thicknesses and plank 
arrangements are being planned, with the planks 
nailed or nailed and glued. The investigation will 
be performed under the supervision of Dr. E. George 
Stern, Director of the Laboratory, by Prof. B. Y. 
Kinzey of the V.P.I. Department of Architectural 
Engineering, assisted by Mr. O. J. Blake, fellow- 
ship graduate student. 
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American Standard Specifications for Interior Marble 
American Standards Association, Inc., 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 50¢ 
These specifications sponsored by the Marble Institute 
; of America have recently been approved by A.S.A. as 
American Standard. 


Are You Planning to Build—To Remodel—To Improve; 
and How to Choose the Right Heating Equipment 
Anthracite Institute Bulletin, Wilkes Barre, Pennsyl- 

vania. e 
Two booklets, the first containing information on the 

types of anthracite equipment suitable for domestic use; 

the second information concerning various kinds of heat- 
ing equipment available for commercial use. 


Standards Available 


The National Bureau of Standards announces the 
availability of the following, copies of which may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C., at the price indicated (Stamps not accepted.) : 


Commercial Standard CS150-48—Hot Rolled Rail Steel 
Bars. 10¢ 

A recently developed standard for material produced 
from tee-section rails. 


Commercial Standard CS77-48—Enameled Cast-Iron 
Plumbing Fixtures. 10¢ 

A revised edition of this Standard, Superseding CS77- 
40. 


Simplified Practice Recommendation R234-48—W elded 
—Wire Fabric Reinforcement for Concrete Pipe. 5¢ 

Fabric intended for the reinforcement of concrete 
sewer and culvert pipe. 


Simplified Practice Recommendation R235-48—Copper 
and Copper Alloy Round Seamless Tube. 5¢ 

Intended to apply for general commercial use, not to 
copper and brass pipe, copper water tube, automotive serv- 
ice tube, refrigerator service tube, and heat exchanger 
tube. 


The Asbestos Cement Products Reference Book 


Asbestos Cement Products Association, 509 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

An illustrated 22-page booklet describing various types 
of asbestos products and their uses. 


Design Manual for Airport Pavements. AP-10 
Wire Reinforcement Institute, Inc., National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
A 32-pp. illustrated design manual for airport pavements 
closely following the current requirements of the U. S. 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


About Cork 
David E. Kennedy, Inc., Brooklyn 15, New York. 
A 16-pp. illustrated booklet describing cork flooring 
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and wall finish, with recommended installation technics 
and specification data. 


Building With Logs 

Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
15¢ 

Miscellaneous Publication No. 579, of the U. S. Dept. 


of Agriculture Forest Service. Illustrates and describes 
the construction of log structures. 


The Design of Insulated Roofs 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
15¢ 

An illustrated 35-pp. manual for architects and engineers 
based on recent experience, new facts and field experience. 


Wade Drains 
Wade Manufacturing Co., Elgin, Ill. 
An 80-page booklet illustrating and describing drain- 


age and plumbing specifications, grease interceptors and 
air chambers. 


Modern Applications of Sheet Copper in Building 

Construction 

Copper and Brass Research Association, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

A 144-page reference manual illustrating and describing 
recommended uses of sheet copper with specification data. 


Reference Manual for Architects and Engineers 

The Barrett Division, Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, New York. 

A 1948 63-page booklet illustrating and describing 
built-up roofing, flashing, roof drainage, waterproofing 
and dampproofing. 


HHFA Technical Bulletin No. 5 


Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, 
IDY, (3 


The July 1948 issue contains a comprehensive study 
of “Fuel Consumption in The Home.” Part 3 on “Base- 
ments vs. No Basements for Houses.” “Information 
Notes—Water Penetration and Vapor Permeability of 
Sheet Materials as Related to Condensation Control in 
Dwelling Construction,” and the results of research on 
“Small-Scale Manufacture of Insulating Boards from 
Wood Wastes.” 


A Series of Informative Booklets on Gypsum 

Gypsum Association, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago 
Gecllie 

“Gypsum Lathing and Plastering,” “Gypsum Lath,” 
“Gypsum Wallboard,” “Gypsum Sheathing,” “American 
Standard Specifications for Gypsum Plastering, Including 
Requirements for Lathing and Furring.” Available on 
request. 
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Films on Gypsum Available 

The Gypsum Association has available for presentation 
at meetings of architects three motion pictures illustrat- 
ing and describing the use of sheathing, wallboard, and 
lathing and plastering. The films are of interest and in- 
formational value and requests for their use should be 
made to Chester E. Abbey, Research Engineer, the Gyp- 
sum Association. If desired a representative of the Asso- 
ciation will be present to answer questions regarding 
gypsum products. 


The American School and University 

730 pp. Profusely illustrated, $4.00 a copy. The Ameri- 
can School Publishing Corp., 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 

The Editorial Section contains over 40 articles by dis- 
tinguished architects, educators, and others, covering many 
phases of planning, equipping and maintaining various 
types of educational structures and institutions. 

A comprehensive and informative Section includes a 
very complete list of building products and services, fur- 
niture and equipment, and maintenance products. 


Decay and Termite Damage in Houses 

Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
10¢ 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1993. U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Illustrates and describes damage by termites and meth- 
ods of control. 


Guide for Hotel Fire Safety Law 

National Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 50¢ 

Presents recommendations for hotel construction, ar- 
rangement, equipment, operation and maintenance to pro- 


AITASH 


vide reasonable protection against fire hazards. Can be 
adapted for municipal use with minor changes where neces- 
sary. 


Rat-Proofing Buildings and Premises 

Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
10¢ ' 

Conservation Bulletin 19, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Illustrating and describing the principles of rat-proofing 
various types of buildings, with recommended model rat- 
proofing ordinances. : 


Books é 
Heat Pumps, Sporn, Philip; Amborse, E. R. and 
Baumeister, Theodore. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 


New York, N. Y. $3.75 


Rapiant Heatince. Adlam, T. Napier. Technical Books 
of America, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


BEcAUSE oF IRON: EVOLVING THE ELEVATOR. Bryan, 
John Albury, A.I.A. American Lithographing Company, 
1127 Pine St. St. Louis 1, Mo. 50¢ 


Tue TRAFFIC DESIGN of PARKING GARAGES. Ricker, 
Edmund R. The Eno Foundation, New Haven, Conn. 
1948, 182 pp. illus. 


This book deals’ with the fundamentals of off-street 
parking and is also specific in its clear statements of 
principles and ‘in its diagrams and dimensions. It points 
out common errors and some fallacious theories. There 
are chapters on the design of main floor, storage floors, 
ramp systems, and interfloor driver services, and other 
miscellaneous features. 


THE 1948 CONVENTION SEMINAR BOOK 


The complete edited texts of all of the 20 Convention Seminar 
addresses and the discussions that followed, are now available in 
one neat buckram bound book, of over one hundred pages, gen- 
erously illustrated by photographs, and drawings selected by the 


authors. 


Those who attended the Salt Lake Convention, and those who 
did not, will want this rich symposium of the best up-to-date think- 
ing on Aesthetics of Architecture, Urban Planning, Dwellings, 
Retail Business Buildings and Modular Coordination. 


The price postpaid—to members of the A.L.A., $316 Gaon » 
members, $5. 
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Tulgey Wood Kennels 


L. R. SOLOMON AND J. H. GUTNAYER OF CHICAGO, ARCHITECTS 


HE breadth and scope of modular coordina- 

tion is ably illustrated by this most interesting 
project. The property is located on Happ Road, 
close to Road 41, a vicinity in which numerous 
animal hospitals and kennels are located. 

The owners of the existing Tulgey Wood Ken- 
nels are experienced in breeding pedigreed boxers. 
The Kennels are now located in Lemont, Illinois, 
but they are forced to move from this location. 
A few existing buildings will be transferred, but 
the main building will be all new construction. 
The main building is planned for future expansion 
of both the puppies’ and big dogs’ wards. 
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The various features of the plan deserve separate 
mention. In the reception lobby, where special 
stalls for dogs are located, numerous trophies in 
the owners’ possession will be exhibited in glazed, 
lighted displays. 

The so-called “grooming room” will be rather 
what we would call in a hospital an “operating 
room,” because of the very sanitary and modern 
equipment provided in this room. The dogs will be 
in this room for operations and will be bathed be- 
fore they reach their adequate spaces in the kennels. 
The dogs’ food will be prepared in the kitchen 
before it is sent to the kennels on carriers. 


Bird’s-eye perspective view 
of the Tulgey Wood Ken- 
nels to be built on Happ 
Road, Highland Park, Ill. 
Plans and details on the fol- 
lowing pages show how con- 
sistently modular coordina- 
tion has been employed in the 
interest not only of economy 
of building but also economy 
of drafting. 
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The big dogs’ kennel will consist of a long cen- 
tral aisle and two rows of cages located on the long 
side of the walls. All of these cages will have 
glazed partitions and doors, be fenced in metal 
frames, and have doors for purely sanitary and 
functional reasons. The purpose of this is to keep 


separate windows to each deck to provide adequate 
daylight. A sun deck with individual runs for 
puppies is connected directly with the puppies’ ward. 

All these spaces will be equipped with radiant 


floor and ceiling heating. 
Numerous Sterilamps will be located in different 


the dogs as calm as possible and avoid exciting ceiling spots to be sure the spaces will be entirely 


them, which sometimes happens in kennels where 
the dogs are not able to see what is happening out 
of their cages. Each dog’s cage in this ward has 
an outside opening into a concrete run protected by 
metal mesh. In addition, the runs are divided by 
18’-high curbs, which serves as a protection from 
the other dogs. 

The puppies’ kennel consists, also, of a central 


free of germs. 
The material used will be continuous concrete 
foundations; precast block walls and Flexicore slab 


roofs. 


Modular Planning 


The layout is planned on a 4’ grid, with the 
exception of the southeast ward which is partly 


aisle but doubledeck cages are provided. There are based on a 4’-8” grid. The plan is open and func- 
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Above, southwest elevation in part, corre- 


sponding to the plan on the opposite page. Walls tional and shows the infinite possibilities of the use 
are of precast concrete blocks. 


of modular planning. All windows of the building, 
without any exception, have the same width dimen- 
sions and only the height is changed in the modular 
window d'mension. 


Below and on the opposite page, the floor plan : : 
Bee tio drawings "showing an-overlapping at As far as working details are concerned, they 


grid lines 20-23. 
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Above, details of dog stall in section, elevation 
and minor sections. 


L DETA 


At lower left, a cross section of the two-level 
puppy cage, each level with its range of win- 
dows. 


are all based on a vertical and horizontal 4” grid. 
The levels were established departing from the zero 
elevation of the floor, which presents a 47’-6” level 
in relationship to the surveying contours of the 
property. 

One item of particular interest is the identifi- 
cation of the coordinates of the 4’-0” planning grid 
by numbers and letters, in the same manner as 
structural column layouts. Thus any point in the 
plan can be readily identified and located, a great 
aid in detailing. 

The details for the dog stall are an excellent 
illustration of the manner in which use of the grid 
enables the architect to develop special details as 
required by the job, that are uniform and repetitive. 
This reduces the cost of fabrication and, at the 
same time, provides for the coordination of the 
special parts with standard modular products. 


PBA Studies Improvements in Building Design and 
Construction 

A recent release by the Office of Program Reports 
of Public Buildings Administration announces that 
the design of future Federal buildings will be greatly 
simplified to achieve economy in construction and 
maintenance costs. It also points out that new ma- 
terials and techniques developed during the war, 


and new uses for the older conventional types, will - 


find expression in Federal buildings. 

Glass block in certain functional locations, new 
developments in thermal insulating materials such 
as cork, cane fiber and foam glass are only a few of 
the products of chemistry and science that will find 
their way into Federal building construction. 

The release includes a reference to the study 
being made of modular structural units, the avail- 


ability of which will result in greater economy in 
construction cost. 
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